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60(1 $aoe Our 6raclou$ Queen 



E lizabeth the second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 

. of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and of her other Realms and 
Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith. 


A T MY CORONATION I shall dedicate myself anew to your service. 

. I shall do so in the presence of a great congregation draim from every 
part of the Conimomcealth and Empire, ivhile millions outside IVest- 
minster Abbey icill hear the promises and the prayers being offered up within 
its walls, and see much of the ancient ceremony in which kings and queens 
before me have taken part through century upon century. 

You ivill be keeping it as a holiday'; but I want to ash you all, lohatever your 
religion may be, to pray for me on that day—to pray that God may give me 
wisdom and strength to carry out the solemn promises I shall be making, and 
that I may faithfully serve Him and you, all the days of my life. 


IN A CORONATION 
CAVALCADE 

A trooper of the Household Cavalry 
recalls a great day 

The' rattle of horses' hoofs, a glimpse of helmet 
pinnies bobbing above the heads of the crowds, a gleam 
of steel from sword and cuirass . . . and the Queen’s 
Horses, the Household Cavalry, will be heralding the 
approach of the young Queen Elizabeth whom they arc 
escorting to her Coronation. 

But what is it like to be such a cavalryman? One of 
them who rode in the Coronation procession of King 
George VI was Trooper Maurice Regan, who is now a 
commissionaire in our publishing offices, and he has 
recalled his experiences 16 years ago for the C N. 

normal routine and guard duties. 


Chowuiecr of the British Army, 
the Corps of -Household 
Cavalry consist of two regiments, 
the Life Guards and the Royal 
Horse Guards, which fought 
against one another during the 
Civil War. 

The Lite Guards, distinguished 
by their white helmet plumes and 
red tunics, were the personal body¬ 
guard of Charles the First; the 
Royal Horse Guards were origin¬ 
ally the “Earl of Oxford's Regi¬ 
ment of Horse” in Cromwell's 
army. Generally known as the 
Blues, the Royal Horse Guards 
wear red helmet plumes and blue 
tunics. 

SOVEREIGN’S ESCORT 

By far the most important part 
of the Household Cavalry’s duties 
is that of the Sovereign's Escort. 
To all the great State and cere- 
’ monial occasions they bring an 
impressive touch of pageantry and 
spectacle as they escort the Royal 
coach or carriage. 

But never does the Household 
Cavalry come quite so much into 
its own as in a Coronation pro¬ 
cession. Certainly there is never 
; quite so. much preparation and 
such perfection of . smartness and 
precision.- 

LO.NG PREPARATION 

For the Household Cavalryman 
the Coronation begins about three 
months beforehand, when a full 
parade is called of ever^man and 
his horse. A rigorous inspection 
leaves on parade those who are 
not only the. smartest and fittest 
but the most uniforrri in; size and, 
in the case of the horses, colouring 
and marking as well. 

“I remember,” said Trooper 
Regan, “that the man next to me 
on paracle was weeded out because 
his horse had a white spot on the 
foreleg.” 

Those finally selected begin in¬ 
tensive training and preparation 
that has to be done in addition to 


Day after day at the riding 
school bands play out of tune, and 
troopers yell and cheer, bang cans 
together, and wave flags and 
rattles to accustom the horses to 
all the shouting and tumult of the 
crowds. 

Later, rehearsals over the actual 
route of the procession are timed 
to a second. As these have to be 
held when the streets are clear of ■ 
traffic, it means that those on the 
Escort have to turn out of bed an 
hour earlier than the normal six- 
o’clock reveille. 

“We were up at half-past four 
on Coronation Day,” Trooper 
Regan recalled. “First the horses 
were fed and the stables cleaned 
out before we had a quick break¬ 
fast'that, with the'exception of 
cheese sandwiches, had to last, us 
until the evening. 

IN THE STABLES 

“Then we went back to the 
stables to groom our horses and 
put the finishing touches to the 
saddlery and equipment that we 
had already spent most of the 
previous day cleaning.” 

The stables are no place to be 
in when the troopers are cleaning 
the steel harness chains. They put 
them into a sack with some torn-up 
newspaper and whirl them round 
above their head. 

That morning, in addition to the 
usual grooming of rubbing down 
and brushing the horses’ coats until 
they gleamed, the hoofs had to be 
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4LAN IVIMEY dcscrilics tiie Form and-Order of the Service at the . . . ' * 

CORONATION OF 
THE QUEEN 

^wo things concerning the Coronation are especially impor¬ 
tant to understand. The' first is that the ceremony in the 
Abbey makes great use of symbols. The second is that it is 
founded in the nation’s history: it has a dignity conferred by 
centuries of use, inspiring reverence for a solemn act -of 
dedication performed on behalf of us all. 

First of all let' us think about 


The Children’s Newspofier, June 6, 1953 

THE QMN’S FROM 

'JThe supreme moment in Westminster Abbey on June 2 will 
be when the Archbishop of Canterbury places Saint 
Edward’s Crown on Queen Elizabeth’s head. 

A “ crown of pure gold ” and “ a crown of glory and 
righteousness,” as it is described in official records, this is the 
Crown of England with which our kings and queens have been 
crowped Since the days of Charles If. The original Crown of 
England,-which'is believed to have been the one given by 
Pope Leo to Alfred the Great in 853 when he was five years 
old, was destroyed on Oliver Cromwell’s orders. 


these symbols. 

A symbol is the outward, 
material sign of an idea. A com¬ 
paratively simple thing standing 
for a complicated one. A sword, 
for instance, is used in the Coro¬ 
nation service to represent Justice. 

Indeed, it might be said that the 
whole solemn ceremony of the 
Coronation in Westminster .Abbey 
is itself a great symbol. 

It is for this very reason that 
those who understand its full 
meaning regard it as so iniportant 
to :US all. it is for this reason that 
the highest in the land are in 
attendance in their most gorgeous 



The Ampulla and the Anointing 
Spoon 

robes' or uniforms or vestments, 
and that the nation is given a 
public holiday. 

- But the holiday is not the Coro¬ 
nation, nor are ihe festivities. 

The proceedings begin wJien the 
Queen arrives at the West Door 
of the Abbey. Here she is met by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury who 
will presently place the cro'wn 
upon her head; and by the .Arch- 
bishop'.of York and by the other 
Bishops. , 

As soon as her Majesty enters 
the great door the choi/ sings the 
anthem, from Psalm 122: "I was 
glad when they said unto me. We 
will go into the house of the 
Lord.”< 

This great occasion, you see, is 
not held in some great hall or in 
an open space 
somewhere. It 
takes place in 
the church 
which .is the 
great shrine 
of ,our realm, 
where for a 
thousand 
years our 
kings and 
queens have 
been crowned 
and our most 
famous 
people laid to 
rest. And the act of the Queen 
going into it is a sign that everyone 
taking part is entering into their 
most solemn and reverent state of 
mind. 

Westminster Abbey has a speci¬ 
ally wide space between the choir 
and the high altar. This is because 


it was built for the crowning of the 
Sovereign; and this \vide space is 
called the “theatre,” from a G.reek 
word meaning “to behold.” 

When the Queen comes to this 
part of - the Abbey she kneels 
down, says some private prayers, 
and then sits in her Chair of State, 
placed to one side. In front of 
her, but facing the altar, is the 
famous St. Edward's Chair in 
which she will 
be actually 
crowned. Some 
.way behind it, 
nearer the choir 
and also facing 
the altar, is the. 
throne she will 
occupy after 
being crowned. S(. George's Spurs 

After she is seated comes the 
Recognition, a part of the .cere¬ 
mony which has come down to us 
from Saxon times. The idea was 
that everyone present should be 
able to see and remember their 
new, chosen ruler and show their 
willingness to serve him by'loud 
shouts. 

As a symbol of this idea the 
Archbishop goes to the four sides 
of the theatre and, at each one, 
says with a loud voice to the 
people: “Sirs, I here present unto 
you Queen ELIZABETH, yoiir un¬ 
doubted Queen : Wherefore all you 
who are come this day to do your 
homage and service, arc you will¬ 
ing to do the 
same?” 

, Notice t h e 
word “willing,” 
itself a kind of 
symbol, a sign 
of government 
by consent of 
the governed. 

Then, as 
there must be 
no authority 
without respon¬ 
sibility, comes ihe Oath which the 
Queen must take, This is a most 
solemn threefold promise to pre¬ 
serve good government, the law, 
and religion. She promises' these 
things, really, as our representative I 
—just as a captain represents his ; 
team. - And the Oath reminds our i 
team—the 600 million people of 1 
the British Commonwealth—that it ■ 
is for us to, preserve these things ; 
if we want to enjoy their benefits. • 

Next comes the Presenting of ; 
the Bible by", the Moderator of the ■ 
Church of Scotland, followed by ! 
the first part of the Communion 
Service. 1 

Then the Anointing, which is the ' 
central act of the W'hole ceremony. ‘ 
It is derived from the ancient j 
anointing with oil (the oil of the 1 
olive was one of early man's most i 
precious possessions, giving both ; 
food and light) accorded to priests. ■ 
The vessel containing this sacred 1 
oil is the Ampulla (Latin for a ■ 



St. Edward’s Crown 


flask) in the shape of an eagle. 

This golden vessel has been used 
at least since the crowning of 
Henry IV in 1399 and may date 
back to King John, two centuries 
earlier. Some of the oil is poured 
into a golden spoon, also very old, 
and the Archbishop marks the 
form of a cross on the Sovereign’s 
hands, breast, and head. 

'Vhile Ihe Anointing is in pro¬ 
gress, four Knights of the Garter 
hold a canopy of cloth of gold 
over the Queen's head. Then her 
Mc.jesty receives various special 
synhols, the “segalia ” or “royal 
things.” There arc Spurs to repre- 



Tlre Jewelled Sword 


sent Chivalry', a Sword for Justice, 
Sceptres for Authority, and the 
Orb. This last, a golden globe 
ornamented with pearls and, sur¬ 
mounted by a cross, represents the 
world under the rule of the Cross. 

'fhe ' Queen is now wearing 
the wonderful Robe Royal, worn 
only at Coronations, in sign of 
sovereignty and this part of the 
ceremony is called the Investing. 

Now is the moment for the 
Crowning itself.. The Dean of 
Westminster brings St, Edward's 
Crown and gives it to the Arch¬ 
bishop, who places it reverently 
upon the Queen's head while she 
sits in St. Edward's Chair. 


Then the assembled princes and 
princesses, peers and peeresses, 
also put on their coronets and 



St. Edward’s Chair 

Regalia pictures c^e Cri" ". c'^o''r'"fit 


Studded with jewels. Saint 
Edward's Crown consists of a gold 
circlet on which are raised four 
crosses and four fieur-de-Iys, alter- ! 
nating with one another. The two 
gold arches which meet below the 
golden globe and cross are the 
actual badge of sovereignty. 

Inside the crown is the Cap of 
Maintenance, made of . royal 
purple velvet and edged with 
ermine. 

Saint Edward's Crown is worn 
just once by each Sovereign for 
the two or three minutes of the 
actual crowning at the climax of 
the Coronation service. When 
Queen Elizabeth leaves Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey she will have ex¬ 
changed Saint Edward's Crown for 
the Imperial Crown of State. 

When Queen Victoria came to 
the throne she .was only 18, and 
it was decided that Saint Edward's 
Crown would be much too big and 
heavy for her young head to sup¬ 
port. Altogether it weighs nearly 
seven pounds. 

For her Coronation, therefore, a 
special crown was made—the 
Imperial Crown of State. This is 
the crown that will be vrorn by 
Queen Elizabeth not only when 
she leaves Westminster Abbey, and 
throughout her return journey to 
Buckingham Palace, but on all the 
great State, occasions of her reign. 

Of the two crowns the Imperial 
Crown of State is generally con¬ 
sidered the more beautiful. It 
contains 3075 precious stones in all 
—diamonds, pearls, rubies, sap- 


Continued from previous column 

caps; the trumpets sound in that 
great church; the bells peal out; 
and, at a signal, the guns in the 
Tower of London are fired. 

Having been recognised, anointed, 
crowned, and given the symbols of 
royalty, the Queen receives the 
Benediction. Then, and not till 
then, she is led to the throne, there 
to receive the homage of princes 
and: peers. Homage is a promise 
to be the Queen's man (homme), 
and Prince Philip w'ill be the first 
to do this. 

The drums and trumpets sound, 
and all the people cry God Save 
Queen Elizabeth! Then the 
Queen and her husband receive 
Holy Conymunion together. 

The final scene in the .Abbey is 
when the Queen, exchanging the 
Robe Royal for a robe of purple 
velvet, comes from St. Edward’s 
Chapel, carrying Orb and Sceptre 
and wearing the Imperial Crown, 
and walks in gorgeous procession 
to the West Door. So the Coro¬ 
nation is over, to the triumphing 
sounds of the National Anthem 
from choir and people, orchestra, 
organ, and trumpeters. 

And the vary last words are 
GOD.,.«AVE THE QUEEN! 


phires, and emeralds, set in silver 
and gold. 

Inset in one of the four Maltese 
crosses which alternate with fleur- 
de-lys, raised above the rim of the 
crown, is the Black Prince's Ruby 
which was given to him by Pedro 
the Cruel of Castile .in 1367, and 
was later worn by Henry V in his 
own personal crown at the Battle 
of Agincourt. Surrounding it to 
make up the cross are 75 brilliant 
diamonds. 

The arches of sovereignty are 
composed of 783 diamonds de¬ 
signed as oak leaves- with pearl 
.acorns; and' there are; 58!. 
diamonds forming the globe be¬ 
low the Maltese (Iross. 

Nearly -a thousand years of his¬ 
tory are spanned- by the inclusion 
of the sapphire worn by Edward 
the Confessor at his Coronation, 
and the 309-carat diamond cut 
from the ,Ctillinan,stone prescnteil 



The Imperial Crown of State 


to King Edward- VII by the 
Transvaal, and added to the 
Imperial State Crown for the 
Coronation of George V. 

The Stuart sapphire from the 
personal crown of Charles H is 
also among the stones; and so are 
the pearl earrings of our own 
Queen's g'reat Tudor namesake, Ihe 
first Elizabeth. 

Those two pearls saw their first 
royal mistress riding through the 
lanes of England rallying the 
hearts of yeomen to defy the might 
of Spain. Now once again, though 
in her crown instead, of on the 
ears, they will be worn-by another 
Queen Elizabeth as she drives back 
through the cheering crowds from 
Westm.instcr Abbey to Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. 

They are “pearls of great price,” 
for in them lies a direct link be¬ 
tween two Elizabethan ages—fhe 
inspired memory of a noble heri¬ 
tage, and the hope and zeal with 
which we strive to make our own 
new age as renowned and illus¬ 
trious in the years to come. 

Edward Lanchbery 





The Orb 
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News from 

NO CATS ADMITTED 

There were 560 entries from as 
far away as Cornwall and Scot¬ 
land at a Mouse Show held at 
Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. A 
black-eyed white mouse was judged 
the best exhibit, the second being a 
specimen of the Dutch variety. 

A 7-h.p. bargerhauling tractor is 
now being produced to take the 
place of canal horses. It is only 
three feet wide so that it can 
negotiate narrow towpaths. 

First prize for reading at the 
recent Cheltenham Music Festival 
was won by blind Mr. Alfred 
Flicks, using Braille. 

The Gold Coast now publishes 
its own Hansard. Every word 
uttered in the Legislative .Assembly 
is noted by expert shorthand 
writers and is printed and pub¬ 
lished in Accra the next day. 

Britain is supplying 70 jet air¬ 
craft to Brazil in exchange for 
15,000 tons of cotton. 

NEW YORK’S 300 YEARS 

A medal has been struck to com¬ 
memorate New York’s 300th anni¬ 
versary. One side shows inhabi¬ 
tants of the old Nicuw Amsterdam 
against the modern New York 
skyline, and the other side shows 
the old seal of the city. 

The crew of a whaling refinery 
ship in the Ross Sea saw an ice¬ 
berg 90 miles by 40 miles in extent. 

A nightingale, the first ever 
heard in Runswiek Bay (North 
Yorkshire) has been singing, from 
the clifisidc overlooking the sea. . 

NEW LIFE 

A yew tree at Gillingham, be- 
licN'cd to be the oldest in England 
and long thought dead, has begun 
to grow new shoots. 

The Essex town of Chingford is 
conferring its Freedom on -Chief 
Scout Lord Rovvallan this week. 

Stimc 300.000 eels have been 
placed in the upper reaches of the 
rivers Waveney and Wensum in 
an effort to revive England’s eel 
industry. 


Tribal (lancers 



At tlie British'Empire Society’s 
Coronation Ball on June 9 the 
Yoriiba tribe of West Africa will 
perform a dance. Here &scn with 
clhcr dancers duriii<;'‘a rehearsal, 
13 five-ycar-o!d Bonn, daughter of 
, Chief Ladipu Solanhc. 
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Everywhere 

FORTUNES FOR PICTURES 

Two Gainsborough paintings. 
The Cottage Door and Grossing 
the Ford, were sold for 26,000 
guineas each at a London auction. 

Races for ten-ton traction 
engines are being held at Apple- 
ford, Berkshire, this Saturday. 

The Scout district of Thurrock, 
Essex, has been awarded the 
Certificate for Meritorious Con¬ 
duct for its efforts during the 
February floods at Tilbury. 

A cow is acting as mother to 
two Iambs on a farm near Brid¬ 
lington. 

AN ILL WIND 

Some 12,500,000 cubic feet of 
timber blown down in forests in 
north-east Scotland by gales early 
this year are to be used by the 
National Coal Board. 

A grant of a million dollars has 
been made by the Ford Motor 
Company of America tow'ards 
atomic research for peacetime 
purposes. 

A sparrow-hawk has built a nest 
in the roof of York Minster. 

Employers in Dunedin, New 
Zealand, recently gave one hour's 
profit, and their workers one 
hour’s pay, for a war memorial. 

A corn-drier some 1600 years 
old has been found just below the 
ground in a garden at Palmer, 
Sussex. Well preserved, it con¬ 
sists of a stoker’s pit, a firebox 
with some charcoal and soot still 
in it, and a flue lined with flints. 

SE.ASONED SAVERS 

The National Savings .Move¬ 
ment's long-service badge has been 
presented to Miss J. Hadenham, 
headmistress of Worlingham 
School, near Bcccles, and Miss 
J. M. Cooper of Aldeburgh, both 
of whom have been voluntary 
workers for the movement since its 
formation in 1916. 

The Red Cross is to spend 
£1,600,000 on homes and farming 
aids for victims of Holland's 
floods. 


BY THEIR OWN 
EFFORTS 

Ancaster, a Lincolnshire village 
of fewer than 200 people, has 
raised more than £1400 in four 
years towards a playing field. 

It has now been opened, and the 
National PJaying Fields Associa¬ 
tion have included in their maga¬ 
zine an article on the notable, 
achievement of this village com¬ 
munity. 


ON FOOT IN THE 
COTSWOLDS 

Twenty young men and women 
of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel will be walking 
through the Cotswolds this summer 
with a two-fold purpose. 

They will .be learning about 
local customs and history, and at 
the same time showing remote 
villages films of the work being 
done by churches overseas. 



In the Abbey choir 

Tiic youngest of tlic choirboys iii 
Westminster Abbey on Coro¬ 
nation Day will be Henry Roger 
Dormer, a chorister of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh, 
Northern Ireland. 


SCHOOLBOY FINDS A 
LOST CHURCH 

The alertness of a King’s Lynn 
schoolboy has led to an important 
archaeological discovery on 
marshes bordering The Wash near 
the town. 

Arthur Coleman was watching 
a tractor engaged in earth-moving 
when he noticed brickwork and 
tiling. He took a tile home to his 
father, and the whole family have 
since spent nearly all their spare 
time digging there during the past 
four months. 

Experts believe that they have 
uncovered the remains of St. 
Edmund Church, which was 
washed away in a flood in 1271. 


SPEECH DAY 

Senator Morse of Oregon re¬ 
cently completed the longest in¬ 
dividual filibuster in .American 
history when he spoke for 22 
hours 26 minutes without once 
resuming his seat. 

This marathon speech, made in 
an attempt to delay a vote, beat 
the previous Senate record of 18 
hours 23 minutes, held by Senator 
la Follette and delivered in 1908. 

PONY FOR THE PRINCESS 

The Queen has accepted the gift 
of Heathermaid, a filly foal, from 
the Exmoor Pony Society, for 
Princess Anne. The pony is being 
trained in the West Country before 
going to Sandringham. Princess 
Anne is learning to ride on an old 
brown pony named Bunty. 


HURRY UP, THERE ! 

A large dog, left in a car at 
Herne Bay and evidently impatient 
for the relurn of ils owner, was 
seen to place one of its paws de¬ 
liberately on the horn push. 


STICKING TO THEIR POST 

Tits have nested in a Chellaston 
(Derbyshire) letter-box for the 
third successive year. 

Every morning the postman 
pushed letters through the slot, but 
the “residents” ignored the hint 
to find fresh living quarters. 


LOST PROPERTY 

A recent sale ‘ of unclaimed 
property at the traffic division 
headquarters of Bradford City 
Police included two milk churns, 
12 prams, and an invalid chair. 


COVE RETAINS ITS 
SECRETS 

For many years it has been 
thought that a great subterranean 
cavern and a lake exist behind the 
rock face of Malham Cove, York¬ 
shire, and an attempt to prove the 
theory has been made. . 

Following weeks of digging and 
clearing away rocks at the foot of 
the cove, two members of the 
Derbyshire branch of the Cave 
Diving Group equipped with frog¬ 
men’s suits dived into the narrow 
opening that had been made. 

■They were able to penetrate 
about 60 feet, but although it was 
clear that a passage continued for 
at least another 20 feet they were 
unable to make further progress. 

On return to the surface they re¬ 
ported that little hope existed of 
further penetration, and the open¬ 
ing has been re-sealed with rocky 
boulders. It is unlikely, says the 
Secretary of the iCravcn Pothole 
Club, which sponsored the investi¬ 
gation, that any further attempts 
will be made, 

TREASURE TROVE’ 

About 500 coins of the 16th 
century, including a few gold ones, 
have been unearthed on a building 
site at Farmborough, near Bath, 
and reported to the errroner as 
treasure trove. 

A lorry-driver first spotted some 
coins as earth was being emptied 
into his lorry. The news spread 
through the village and very soon 
about 40 children were busy 
digging on the spot where the 
earth had been t.^rped. 


IKOM AIL THE PEEN’S 
AAMESAKES 

The Elizabeths of the British 
Commonwealth are invited to ex¬ 
press their affectionate wishes to 
the Queen by sending a donation 
of one shilling or upvyards to be 
given to the' National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

The invitation is limited to those 
bearing the names Elizabeth, 
Elisabeth, Elspeth, Eliza, Elsie, 
Betty, or other variant. Their 
names (but not the amounts they 
gave) will be entered in a book to 
be offered later to her Majesty, 
Patron of the N.S.P.C.C. 

Contributions should be sent to 
the Women’s Guild of Empire, 
1 Dover Street, London, who have 
organised this Coronation Gift. 

12 LITTLE LIVE 
LOBSTERS 

The skipper of the Whitby keel 
boat Lead Us brought ashore 12 
undersized live lobsters recently. 

In normal circumstances he 
would have been prosecuted for 
landing fish below the regulation 
length, but in this case he had 
special permission, for the young 
lobsters were wanted for the 
London Zoo. 

The Secretary of the Grimsby 
Aquarists Society obtained per¬ 
mission for tliem to be landed and 
after keeping them in salt-water 
tanks sent them off to London. . 

Money received for this service 
to tile Zoo is to be spent on tanks 
I of tropical fish for children’s 
I hospitals. 



SIX KEIG'.S 


FAMOUS DUIilHQ 


ALWAYS IN B'JALITY STREET 
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. The infant princess 

foreigners read 


T here has been plenty of in¬ 
cident in the first 27 years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s life 
• Imagine the London, in which 
she first- opened her eyes—on the 
21st of April, 1926. Within ten 
days it presented a fantastic sight. 

Not far from the house in 
Bruton Street where she was born 
(the London home of her mother’s 
parents, the Earl and Countess of 
Strathmore), the peaceful green 
acres of Hyde Park had suddenly 
taken on the appearance of a 
military camp. 

Convoys of 
lorries, escorted 
by armoured 
cars and steel- 
h e 1 m e t e d 
soldiers, rum¬ 
bled grimly 
down Picca¬ 
dilly. Abroad, 
in their newspapers that Britain 
was on the brink of revolution. 

It was not true, it was a wild 
exaggeration, but certainly there* 
had been nothing like it before. 
Britain was in the grip of a 
General Strike. The trains and 
buses stopped, there were no news¬ 
papers, the normal life of the 
country was at a standstill. 

There was a lighter side to the 
bitterness of the dispute—Univer¬ 
sity students were learning to drive 
railway engines, inexperienced 
Special Constables were tying 
themselves and the traffic into 
knots at busy crossroads, and 
zealous , office-workers, lacking 
other transport, W'ere hastening to 
the City on roller-skates.. 

Still, it was not a very promising 
world for a princess to be born 
into. Fortunately, things soon re¬ 
turned to normal. 

We can sometimes say, truth¬ 
fully, that a boy is’ born 
to be king. If he is the eldest 
son, and if he lives long enough, 
no one can 
come between 
him and the 
throne. But a 
girl has no such 
certain future— 
a brother, how- 
eve r much, 
“Lilibet” younger' than 

herself, will always take his place 
before her in the line of succession. 

This brings a special clement of 
drama into the lives of all our 
queens; we have only to read the 
stories of the Tudors and Stuarts 
to see what exciting events sprang 
from this factor of uncertainty. 

Our own Queen Elizabeth could 
have had no notion of her destiny. 
Her father was the Duke of "Vork. 
He was only the second son of her 
grandfather, then reigning as King 
George V. Not until she was ten 
did her father, unexpectedly, be¬ 
come King George VI; not until 
then did she know that, if no baby 
brother joined the family, she 
would herself one day wear the 
crown. 

No brother was born—much to 
her disappointment. “I do wish 
we had a brother,” she once 
lamented to , her governess. 


THE STORY OF A QUEEN 




Growing up 


“Brothers have..their drawbacks,'” 
was the consoling reply; but the 
little princess refused to be con¬ 
vinced. 

^HERE *was a sister,*- though. 

Priitcess .Margaret was born 
on the 21st of August, 1930; and 
the four-year-old Princess Eliza¬ 
beth was on the highest battlements 
of Glamis Castle, watching the 
flare of the beacons light up the 
Highland dusk, listening to the far- 
off skirl of the bagpipes and the 
voices of the delighted country¬ 
folk! 

Glamis—the Glamis of Shakes¬ 
peare's Macbeth—was the home of 
her Strathmore grandparents, and 
the princesses enjoyed many holi¬ 
days in the romantic castle, with 
its winding stairs and eerie 
passages, which'their mother had 
known in her own girlhood. 

There were other holidays amid 
the. royal magnificence of Windsor, 
more Highland glens to explore 
round Bal- 
moral and, of 
course, the 
regular family 
gatherings for 
Christmas a t 
Sandringham in 
Norfolk, where 
George the 
Fifth lived 
more like a country squire than a 
monarch. 

One holiday at the seaside the 
Princess Elizabeth spent alone with 
him. He was recovering from a 
dangerous illness and asked 
specially that his little grand¬ 
daughter, “Lilibet,” should come 
to cheer him up. 

Jn' the ordinary way she lived 
with her parents at a house 
with a number, as most of us do— 
145 Piccadilly. 

The Duke and Duchess-of York 
had tci take a big part in public 
life, and often they had to be away 
or out. But, whenever they 
possibly could, they came homo in 
time to play with their daughters 
before bed. Today, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth tries to do the same with 
Prince Charles and Princess Anne, 

Her parents 
v\'ere deter- 
mined that she 
should not be 
spoilt just be¬ 
cause she was 
“Royal.” They 
knew, indeed, 
that a member 
of th'O Ro\al 
Family in 
modern days 
•needs to be even more unselfish 
than other people. .Arithmetic and 
French are just as hard for a 
princess to learn, and no one can 
learn them for her. To be 
punctual, to be polite, to smile and 
never admit yourself tired—these 
and a hundred other lessons arc 
doubly important for her. 

Let no one, in future ages, turn 
the childhood of Queen Eliza- ■ 



^faking her first 
broadcast in 1940 


bethTf into a false fairy-tale. Let 
future generation's see her as a 
human girl, frowning over her 
schoolwork at the nursery table, 
facing her young sister with her 
dog curled up under her feet, later, 
in the garden, telling that lively 
sister to “go away and lose your- 
sell'l”; burying a pet lizard and 
humming a 
hymn over his 
tiny grave; act¬ 
ing as Aladdin 
in a home¬ 
made panto¬ 
mime; missing 

AGirIGuideat t h e b a 1 1 at 
the age of 16 tennis; working 
for badges as a Girl Guide; in fact, 
doing most of the things that other 
English girls do at the same age. 

the end of 1936 her father 
became King, and she left the 
house in Piccadilly for Bucking¬ 
ham Palace. “Couldn’t we have a 
secret passage' built,” she asked 
sadly, “so that we could go home 
to sleep at night?” 



by 



Geoffrey 

Treuse 


Within three years the British 
Commonwealth was at war. 

The two Princesses spent the 
war years at Windsor, very much 
like other children of their age 
evacuated from the big cities to 
avoid the air raids. The Princess 
Elizabeth's first duty was to grow 
up and finish 
her education, 

•but, lik^ any 
other girl of 
spirit in her 
teens, she was 
often impatient 
to be grown up 
and serving her 
country. AnofTicci mthcA.T.S. 

Her cousin. Lady Mary Cam¬ 
bridge, was working as a nurse in 
on; of the bombed areas. “Look 
what Mary’s doing,” she said to 
the King, “and I am just stuck 
down here doing nothing!” 

Her father saw her point. He 
allo-vved her to join the W.R.A.C. 
(then the A.T.S.) and train for her 
co;nmission as a junior officer in 
the transport section. So the 
future sovereign of Britain not 
only donned the khaki of a fighting 
service but also the overalls of a 
mechanic. For she had to learn 
all about running repairs to the 
vehicles. 

We can Imagine how highly one 
of her famous predecessors would 
have approved of her—the first 
Elizabeth, who donned helmet and 
breastplate to move among, her 
troops as they waited for the 
Spanish Armada! 

[Peace came. Britain was no 
longer a besieged island. The 
future Queen was able to go 



abroad, to sec something of- 
foreign countries and the Empire. 

, First,' the whole family went to 
South Africa. They stood by the 
grave of Cecil Rhodes, the famous 
Empire-builder, high in the 
Matoppo Hills pf Rhodesia, the 
land named after him. The Prin¬ 
cess strolled away by herself. 

: “There goes Elizabeth, poor lonely 
girl,” said the King softly to one 
of the gentlemen with him. “She 
will be lonely all her life.” 

He was thinking of the life a 
king or queen must lead—sur¬ 
rounded by crowds, yet always a 
little separate from everyone. He 
kn^vv that it was specially hard for 
a reigning queen. 

The stories of earlier queens 
show how hard the position can 
be. Mary I married Philip of 
Spain, Mary II married William of 
' Orange, Anne married George of 
Denmark, 'Victoria married the 
solemn Albert—and not one of 
these men be¬ 
came popular 
with the Eng¬ 
lish people. 

Her present 
.Majesty has. 
broken the. run 
of history by 
marrying, i n 
the Duke— of 
Edinburgh, 'a 
i-nan the Eng¬ 
lish people took to their hearts 
from the first moment. A 
naval man,, a cricketer, a sports- 
I'nan in fact in many branches, yet 
at the same time a man who 
realises that in this difficult 20th 
century the British have got to 
work and think, as well as play— 
the Queen's husband seems ideally 
suited for the place he has been 
called upon to fill at her side. 

They weremarried in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey on a November day in 
1947. For a few years—all too 
few—her Majesty enjoyed the life 
of a young married girl, with a 
house of her own (Clarence House) 
to be decorated and furnished to 
her own ideas, parties of her own 
to plan; and freedoms which had 
been impossible for an unmarried 
princess living in the vast palace of 
the King and Queen. 

Then there were the babies, first 
Prince Charles, and then his sister, 
Anne. And there were more 
journeys abroad—to Malta, where 
the Duke was 
serving in the 
Navy, to the 
lovely historic 
cities of Europe 
— Athens, 
Rome, Paris— 
and then an 
unforget¬ 
table trip across 
glimpse of the 


A portrifit taken on 
her 2Ist birthday 



On her way to South 
Africa in 1947 

Canada, with a 
United States. 



At her wedding in 
November 1947 
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slacks, perched on a platform high 
in a jungle-tree to watch lions and 
other big game at the water-hole 
beneath, in a .moment of time, 
witliout knowing it, became Queen 
of England as her father died 
peacefully in his sleep, thousands 
of miles away at Sandringham. 

Within a few hours the silent 
London crowds watched the 
heralds “publish and proclaim that 
the High and Mighty Princess 
Elizabeth Alexandra Mary is now, 
by the Death 
of our late 
Sovereign o f 
Happy Memory, 
become Queen 
Elizabeth the 
Second . . 

It was the 
simple prelude 
to the wonder¬ 
ful pageantry 
which will reach superb climax in 
the rite of Coronation on Tuesday. 

\Vh .\T follows, after this “crown¬ 
ing glory”? How will the 
story go on, not only for her 
Majesty but for us her subjects? 

Some people are gloomy about 
the future of our country. Others 
say England has never been, so 
! great as when a woman wore the 
crown—and they remind us of 
Elizabeth I, Anne, and Victoria. 
But what really happens depends 
on ourselves, and especially on the 
younger ones. 

„ In the darkest hour of the war, 
as a I4-year-oId girl, her Majesty 
broadcast for the first time. “ I can 
truthfully say to you all,” she told 
the overseas listeners, “that we 
children at home are full of cheer- 
' fulness and courage. We know, 
everyone of us, that in the end all 
will be well.” 

• And broadcasting again on her 
21st birthday she'gave her famous 
■ pledge — “that 
m’y whole life, 
whether it be 
long or short, 
shall be de¬ 
voted to your 
service and the 
service of out 
great imperial 
family to which 
we all belong. But I shall not have 
strength to carry out this resolu¬ 
tion alone unless you join in it 
With me, as I now invite you to 
do.”' 

invitation stand^open to the 
boys and girls of 1953. It is 
for them to play their parts in the 
real-life drama as'it unrolls into 
the years ahead. 



Doctor of Music 
in 1949 


[J^VEN the youngest of us can re¬ 
member how the next journey 
w.-iS tragically cut short in Africa. 
A young girl in bush shirt and 


Prayer for the Queen 

^/"e pray Thee, O Lord, to 
guide Thy Servant, our 
Queen, that in the strength of 
her faith in Thee she may rule 
her people wisely, and lead us 
into the way of faith and truth, 
so may we, as a nation, help to 
bring peace to Thy World. 

Written for the children of 
liinsfishers School, Esher. 

M.F.W. 
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ROYAL FAIMILY 'ALBUYI ft 


At a banquet this year 


On the Palace balcony after the Queen’s first State Opening of Parliament 


At Balmoral last 


At the model village of 


Bekonscot 


Studio portrait with her sister and 


mother 






With her grandparents in Scotland, 1933 


Taking the salute at Biickh. 


With her father at .Windso: 


Prince Charles 


A happy family at Clarence House, 1951 


A happy family at Royal Lodge, Windsor 


Princess Anni 
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NEW DAYS 

NEW young Queen on the 
throne. 

With high resolve in her heart. 

Firm in her people’s love 
grown. 

Bravely fulfilling her part. 

A new young raee in the land. 

Eager, alert, and alive; 

Ready in heart, mind, and 
hand; 

Set for new conquests to strive.' 

A new fresh day for our race. 

In higher and finer ways yet; 

By friendliness, wisdom, and 
grace, 

A new world standard to set. 

God bless our Queen on the 
throne, 

God bless youth’s banner ,un-_ 
furled; 

God bind the peoples in one, 

God send His peace to the 
world. Toni Birkcn 


1953 Silver Crown 




MESSAGE OF THE CORONATION 


by Malcolm Saville 


I T has been truly said that the crowning of a 
British Sovereign is an occasion on which 
the past, present, and future meet. It is 
also true that this ancient ceremony is very 
much more than a pageant, a procession with 
bands playing and flags flying. 

If this were all, our Queen might perhaps be 
crowned and acclaimed out-of-doors, in some 
great public place or arena. But it is not so. 
Qur kings and queens make their vows before 
God and their peoples in Westminster Abbey, 
where coronations have taken place for nearly 
a thousand years. 

A British coronation is a religious cere¬ 
mony, and is made deliberately a ])art of the 

most solemn service of the Church of England. 
/ 

E very detail of the age-old ritual has a 
special significance—the shov/ing of the 
' Queen to her- peoples, the Oath, the 
presentation of the Bible with the words. 
Here is yWisdom; This is the royal Law; 
These are the lively Oracles of God, the 
anointing, the use of the priceless regalia, and 
the crowning with St. Edward’s crown of gold. 

But behind all the outward signs and 
symbols and the glorious pageantry is the fact 
that the Coronation is a great act of dedica¬ 
tion. This is the core of it all. 

O N the Second of June, 1953, the young 
■ Queen, whom we have so easily learned 
to love and respect, dedicates herself to 
the service of all w'ho acknowledge her as 
Sovereign. 

On her 21st birthday, just over six years ago, 
she made her first promise to us and it is as 
well that we should recall what she said; 

/ declare before you all that my whole 
life, whether it be long or short, shall be 


devoted to your service, and the service 
of our great imperial family to which we 
all belong. But I shall not have the 
strength to carry out this resolution alone 
unless you join in it with me, as I now 
invite you to do. 

I TiiiNK it will help us all to realise the real 
meaning of the Coronation if we remem¬ 
ber that our Queen goes to her crosvning, 
not just as a priv ate citizen, not even as a wife 
and mother, but as the one person who repre¬ 
sents us all and makes these solemn promises 
not only on her own behalf, but on behalf of 
us all. 

We know already that she is following the 
selfless journey of her parents and gracious 
grandmother along the same hard path of 
duty And if she can do so much for us, 
surely the least we can do for her is to try to 
follow her e.xample of unselfish service to 
others'.^ 

T he future of our coimtry and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is in the 
hands of you who are young when 
Queen ElizabethTI is cro).vned. 

You may indeed be proud to fear God'and 
honour the Queen. But it is for you to match 
this hour with your resolve to make the years 
ahead an age of greatness for our world-wide 
family of nations. By holding fast to those 
qualities which are founded on the faith of 
Christendom you will succeed. 

A ll of us, 'young and old alike, are 
privileged on Coronation Day to sup¬ 
port her Most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth II, by dedicating our lives 
with hers to this noble service. The new 
Elizabethan Age belongs to you ! 
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GARLAND OF 
HOMAGE 

'V\/^HEN the peoples of the 
* ' Commonwealth come from 
the ends of the earth to take part 
in the Coronation they do more 
than participate in a mighty 
spectacle and a deeply significant 
religious ceremony. 

The Coronation is the ultimate 
symbol of the ties which bind' 
the Commonwealth together. 
The representatives of my 
country gresent in Westminster 
Abbey can be no more than' 
onlookers, for this is a family 
affair ; and yet as onlookers we 
shall rejoice with you and we 
too shall rededicate ourselves to 
the cause of freedom. 

tVinlkrop W. Aldrich, the 
American Ambassador 

J WOULD like to adapt some 
lines that Tennyson wrote 
“To the Queen ’’ to provide a 
particularly appropriate toast for 
Queen Elizabeth the Second-— 
Elizabeth, Our Queen—and the 
future that lies before her. 

Her court be pureher life 
serene, 

God give her peace; her land 
repose; 

A thousand claims to reverence[ 
close 

In her as Mother, Wife, and' 
Queen. 

So let it be. 

Richard Oimblehy’s EUzabeth 
Our Queen {Hodder & Stowjlitoii) ■ 

The august symbolic personage 
who presides over the 
pageantry of great occasions, 
and the simple woman who 
follows the same sports as appeal 
to the people and laughs at the 
same jokes, must be seen to be 
not two persons but one and the 
same person. In the ability to 
fuse these two conceptions, the 
symbolic and the simple, in one 
image in the mind, consists the 
art of living that specially dis¬ 
tinguishes the subjects of a social 
monarchy. It is an art that 
derives only from a long 
tradition. 


SAYINGS OF OUR TWO QUEEN ELIZABETHS 


By Queen Elizabeth I 


By Queen Elizabeth II 


I" CARE not for myself; my life 
is not dear to me. My care 
is for my people. I pray God, 
whoever siicceedeth me, be as 
careful of them as I am. 

jNoTiHNG is more disagreeable 
for me than to write, and 
particularly in the Roman hand. 
Rather than not return your 
courtesy I send this rude writing, 
believing that it will blush to be" 
in your hands, to be seen by eyes 
to which it is unaccustomed. I 
hope that you will think it has 
been written while galloping in 
the chase 

There is nothing about which 
I am more anxious than my 
country, and for its sake I am 
wilting to die ten deaths, if that 
be possible. 

CiNCE I was Queen, yet did I 
never put my pen to any 
grant, but that, upon pretext and 
semblance made unto me, it was 
both good and beneficial to the 
subjects in general 


I .suouLD lower the dignity of 
the Crown of England too 
much if I showed myself 
amenable to threats 

I THINK that, at the worst, God 
has not yet ordained that 
England shall perish; or, at 
least, Edo not believe that she 
has yet been put in the power of 
those amongst men who, pos- 
siblj', would willingly undertake 
to destroy her. 

J AM supposed'to have many 
studies, but most philosophi¬ 
cal. I must yield this to be true 
—that I suppose few that be not 
professors have read more. And 
I need not tell you that I am so 
simple that I understand not, nor 
so forgetful that I remember not; 
and yet amidst my many volumes 
I hope God’s Book hath not been 
my seldomest lectures. 

From The Sayings of Queen 
Elieobeth, by Frederick ChomBertin 
(by courtesy of Messrs. John Lane 
The Bodtev Head.) 


T NEVER hear the British Grena- 
diers without a stirring of my 
heart, and a feeling of pride and 
comradeship. 

Jf wc arc destined to live in an 
austere age, it is for us to 
establish that beauty is as essen¬ 
tial to utility as it is proverbially 
to truth. 

It is only by putting the claims 
of our country far above our 
personal feelings that we can win 
through as surely as we did 
before. 

Jr we establish rights we have, 
in doing so, multiplied our 
duties. 

The times we live in are a chal¬ 
lenge to go on with renewed 
enthusiasm, to combine vision 
with wisdom, and above all else, 
to keep before us in all things 
our promise of duty to God, so 
that with His help an ever- 
increasing number may continue 
to render service by taking the 
promise out into the wider world. 


_A,T the threshold of my reign, I 
am strengthened by the 
knowledge that I have the loyal 
support of the young people of 
many lands, differing in colour, 
race and creed, but onq in the 
membership of our great family 
of nations, with its traditions 
of brotherhood, chivalry, and 
service. 

G'hildrln have a discerning gift 
of seeing the real vv'orth of 
those in authority over them and 
of weighing the truth or false¬ 
ness of those set in authority 
over them and, like chameleons, 
they take on the colour of their 
tutors. 

For this reason I believe it 
is more important for a teacher 
to be a good man than a good 
scholar. 

Hy keeping fit in body we go 
far towards keeping fit in 
mind, and in spirit as w'ell. There 
is no better way in which we can 
prepare ourselves to be good 
neighbours and good citizens. 


Happily, the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth of. 
Nations possess that art. ' This 
monarchy in which they see 
themselves ideally imaged is not 
something imposed upon them ; 
it is sbmething they themselves 
have made in a thousand years 
of history, they and their kings 
and queens together. They under¬ 
stand it and love it; and still in 
1953 they feel in their hearts that 
they and their Queen are one. 

Dermot Morrah in Sfost E.xcvUeiit 

Majesty {H.M. Stationery Office) 

JfRO.vfher childhood we have 
known, and she has known, 
that she would reign ; and right 
from those early days she was 
more and more initiated by her 
father without the least reserve 
into the mysteries of Royalty, and 
was soon associated with their 
practical application. 

Doubtless George 'VI saw toi 
it that his daughter was fitted for, 
the day when she would succeed 
him. I do not think there has 
ever been a queen, a constitu¬ 
tional queen, a queen of an 
Empire, better prepared for the 
wearing of the crown. 

Andre Siegfried in the Westminster 
Bank Review—Coronation Supplement 
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ELIZABETH THE FIRST’S 
CORONATION PAGEANT 


LONDON HOME OF 
THE QUEEN 


“Out at the windowes and pent- | 
houses of every house did hang a ■ 
number of ryche and costiye ! 
banners and streamers.” 

So wrote an old chronicler, de¬ 
scribing the Coronation procession 
of Elizabeth [. “Riche hanginges, i 
as well as tapistrie. arras, clothes ] 
of gold, silver, velvet, damaske, ; 
sattin, and other silkes, picntifuilye ] 
hanged all the way,” j 

The Queen was- crowned on ' 
Sunday, January 15, 1559; but on 
the previous day she went through 
the City streets from the Tower of 
London to Westminster, accom¬ 
panied by a brilliant cavalcade of 
lords and ladies on horseback, 
wearing dresses of crimson velvet, 
and by footmen, pages, and so on. 
The streets were covered in 
gravel, and joyful crowds ac¬ 


werc the characters in the nunier- . 
ous pageants prepared on pla,- j 
forms along the route, at each of [ 
which a child greeted the Queen 
with verses. 

At Fcnchurch Street, “was 
erected a scaffoldc richcly fur¬ 
nished, whereon stode a noyse of 
instrumentes, and a chylde in 
costly apparrell.” The Queen 
halted the procession and the 
stout-hearted youngster recited 
four verses beginning: 

O peerless Sorcreign Queen, 
beholdnelial this thy Town 
Hath thee presented with ■ at thy 
fust entrance here. 

At the next children’s pageant— 
the Queen stopped to see them all 
—the crowds made so much noise 
that Elizabeth could not hear what 
the young orator was saying, so 



Qacen Elizabeth goes to her Coronation in a canopied litter 


claimed her with “prayers, wishes, 
vvelcomminges, cryes, tender 
woordes, and all other signes,” 
which she acknowledged “by hold¬ 
ing up her handes, and mcrie 
countenance to such as stode farre 
off and most tender and gentle 
language to those that stode nigh 
to her Grace . , .” 

.Her procession would seem to 
have been a delightfully informal 
affair, for when “baser person¬ 
ages” (humble people) came out 
and offered her flowers, she 
stopped to receive the nosegays, 
and to listen to any request the 
citizen made—“to the common 
rejoysing of all lookers on,” says 
the 16th-century reporter. 

Children played a leading part 
in these 1559 celebrations. They 


( she sent messengers ahead to tell 
the people to keep quiet at the 
other pageants, and refused to | 
leave this one until she had 
understood what it was about. 

Children were the players in a 
pageant on stages across Cheap- 
side, Gates in the structure 
enabled the procession to pass. 

A 'child presented a Bible in 
English to the Queen at the next 
pageant, and the onlookers were 
greatly comforted when she kissed 
it, held it up, and laid it against 
her breast. 

At St. Paul's Churchyard a 
schoolboy of St. Paul's made an 
oration in Latin, “which the 
■Quenes Majestic most attentivelye 
harkened unto: and when the 
childe had pronounced, he did 


CORONATION STAMPS ROUND 


Special stamps to ■ mark the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
the Second arc being issued by 
nearly every territory in the 
Commonwealth, from the tiny 
island of Pitcairn in the South 
Pacific, to the vast expanse of 
Canada, Each is a token of 
loyalty to the Crown. 

The Crown Colonies- share one 
design in which dignity and sim¬ 
plicity combine to make a' stamp 
of exceptional beauty. It shows 
an engraved portrait of the Queen 
surrounded by an oval frame, and 
greatly resembles the A. E. Chalon 
portraits of Queen Victoria which 
are thought by many to be the 
most handsome stamps ever issued. 

Australia pays her tribute with 
three big stamps all bearing the 
Queen’s portrait with the words 
marking the great occasion super¬ 



imposed on the oulline of a crown. 

New Zealand has a’ magnificent 
set of five depicting Buckingham 
Palace (its first appearance on a 
stamp), the- Queen, the State 
Coach, West- ' 

minster Abbey, 
and Crown and 
Royal Sceptre. 

The Dominion's 
Dependen- 
cies' of Niue, 

Cook Islands, 
and Samoa— 
have each 
adopted two of 
New Zealand's stamps, and that of 
the Tokelau Islands one. 


Ceylon has a single stamp not 
unlike those 'of the Crown 
Colonies; and the Condominium 
of the New Hebrides, ruled jointly 
by France and Britain, ^ com- 



kisse the oration, which he had 
there faire written in paper, and 
delivered it unto ' the Quenes 
Majestic, which most gently re¬ 
ceived the same.” 

So down Ludgatc Hill, where 
the old gate was “finclie trimmed 
up against her Majestie’s coming,” 
across the bridge over the little 
Fleet River, and up Fleet Street. 

Here was the last pageant, and 
when the Queen saw its youthful 
commentator about to speak, she 
ordered her conveyance to be 
taken closer. A gracious lady 
indeed! 

At Temple Bar there was “a 
noyse of singing children; and one 
childe altyred as a poet, which 
gave the Quenes Majestic farewell, 
in the name of the hole Citic.” 

This young performer's verses 
ended: 

Farewell, O worthy Queen, and as 
our hope is sure. 

That info Error’s place thoti wilt 
itow Truth restore; 

So trust ii-f that thou wilt our 
Sovereign Queen endure. 

And loving Lady stand, from 
henceforth evermore. 

ON TO WESTMINSTER 


Buckingham Palace, seen from the gardens round the Victoria Memorial 

JTortunate will be those people who are close to Bucking-' 
ham Palace on June 2 when the Queen returns front her 
Coronatioi\. They will see three tall French windows open and 
their young Sovereign step out onto the balcony to acknowledge 
the cheers of a loyal and enthusiastic throng. But when her 
Majesty has waved a last farewell and disappeared into the 
palace again, many onlookers will feel they would like-to take a 
peep behind that imposing fagade of windows and columns, 
and sec what the Royal Family’s London home is like. 


At which the Queen departed 
through Temple Bar towards West- 
mins'ter, with no less “shoutyng 
and crying of the People.” 

It was a great day for the little 
London of 394 years ago. Their 
Elizabeth, like ours, had dedicated 
herself to the service of her realm, 
a' dedication she expressed when 
she thanked the Lord Mayor for 
the City's gift of a thousand gold 
marks: 

“I thank my Lord Mayor, his 
Brethren, and you , all. And 
whereas your request is that I 
should continue your good lady 
and Queen, be ye ensured that I 
will be as good unto you as ever 
Queen was to her People. 

“No will in me can lack, neither, 
do I trust, shall there lack any 
power. And persuade yourselves, 
that for the safety and quietness of 
you all, I will not spare, if need be, 
to spend my blood. God thank 
you all.” 


THE WORLD 

memorates the Royal Family for 
the first time in its history. 

South Africa honours the occa¬ 
sion with a single value; South- 
West Africa with a set of five 
which show African flowers to¬ 
gether with the Queen; and 
Southern Rhodesia with the stamp 
illustrated here. 

Canada has a single value show¬ 
ing an engraving taken from a 
photograph of the Queen. 

Britain’s four stamps are over¬ 
printed for Tangier, Bahrain, and 
Kuwait; and two privately-owned 
postal services, Herm, a depen¬ 
dency of Guernsey, and Lundy, in 
the Bristol Channel, are also over¬ 
printing some of their current 
stamps. 

The complete series, over 100 
stamps, has a face value of 
about 50s. - 


Buckingham Palace began as a 
handsome red-brick mansion built 
in 1703 by the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham. Today it is one of the 
stately homes of England. 

A fascinating description of it 
was given, not long ago, to the 
Royal Society of Arts by Mr. H. 
Clifford Smith, M.A., and doubly 
privileged should we be could we 
go round the palace with him as 
our guide. 

STATE APARTMENTS 

We should visit the State Apart¬ 
ments by ascending the Grand 
Staircase, pausing to admire its 
balustrading of gilded bronze. 

Then we should go through the 
Guard Room into the Green 
Drawing Room, with its green 
figured-silk damask curtains, and 
its gilt chairs made for George IV. 
From there we should pass into 
the Throne Room, breathtaking 
in its magnificence. The dais for 
the throne is at one end, flanked 
by piers surmounted by winged 
figures of Victory. 

We should cross the Picture 
Gallery and a small drawing room 
hung with early Italian pictures, to 
enter the White Drawing Room. 
This is a favourite room with the 
Royal Family, who use it for such 
' occasions as celebrations after 
weddings and christenings. 

. From here wc should go into 
the Music Room to admire the 
beautiful palace gardens from a 
bay of five windows. This dome- 
ceilinged room is lit by two 
immense chandeliers, festooned 
with prismatic drops. Religious 
services have been held here since 
the Private Chapel W'as bombed, 
and it was here that Prince Charles 
and his sister Anne were 
christened. 

Beyond the Music Room is the 
Blue Drawing Room, with Sevres 
porcelain of a deep blue. 

Then comes the State Dining 


Room with a table that can be 
lengthened to 70 feet to accom¬ 
modate 60 guests. On such Stale 
occasions it bears a glittering array 
of gold plate. The Ball Room, 
built in 1853, is also reserved for 
important State functions. 

The Royal Family’s private 
Household Apartments are in the 
South Wing of the palace. 

The Duke of Buckingham’s red- ■ 
brick mansion was acquired as a 
residence for George HI in 1762, 
and became known as The Queen's 
House. 

Queen Charlotte, like her great 
grand-daughter. Queen Mary, was 
a lady of exquisite taste, and she 
surrounded herself in her new 
London home with the best that, 
British craftsmanship could pro¬ 
duce. But her house was not 
officially the palace; that was .near¬ 
by St. James’s—which is still 
called the Court of St. James’s. 

-MARBLE ARCH MOVED 

Not until Victoria's time did the 
mansion become a palace George 
IV's advisers had wanted him to 
build a new palace elsewhere, but 
he insisted on enlarging his boy- 
'hood home. The work was en¬ 
trusted to the famous architect 
John Nash, but George IV died 
before it was finished, and Queen 
Victoria became the first monarch 
to set up Court there—in 1837. 

In those days Nash’s .Marble 
Arch, now at the entrance to Hyde 
Park, stood before the palace. It 
.was removed when a new -wing and 
front were added to the Palace. 
But'the Caen stone used for the 
1847 fapade suffered badly in the 
London atmosphere, and the pre¬ 
sent front, of Portland stone, was, 
erected in 1913. 

Buckingham Palace has a com¬ 
paratively short history, but its 
State Apartments have a splendour 
and dignity and grace befitting the 
home of a great Sovereign. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


& 


Graeme Hole 



Amon^ the Austra¬ 
lian cricketers we are 
seein" for the first 
time is 22-ycar-old 
Graeme Hole. He 
ha? already played 
in ten Test matches. 



New South Wales in 1919-50, 
but when his work as an 
insurance clerk took him to 
Adelaide he was at once taken 
into the South Australia side. 



Ills hattinp; average in the 
Tests lias been dlsapjiointing, 
hut Graeme has redeemed 
himself with some excellent 
fielding. lie held four slip 
catches in one of the South 
African matches. 


Hole, who is now a salesman, 
has a wide v'ariety of sporting 
activities. Wearing a dilTcr- 
ent sort of cap and wielding 
a dilferent sort of bat, he is a 
capable baseball player in 
the city of Adelaide. 


TROOPER IN A CORONATION PROCESSION 


THE COLONIES 
CELEBRATE 

Britain’s colonies will not lag 
behind the rest of the Common¬ 
wealth in demonstrating their 
loyalty to the Crown at this 
historic hour. People of many 
races are celebrating the Coro¬ 
nation in a host of ways, their 
arrangements including gifts of 
food' and money to the poor, 
religious services, and mementoes 
for children. , 

In British Honduras, playing 
fields and parks are to be estab¬ 
lished and in the capital, Belize, a 
cycle track has been laid down 
there, and a children’s playground 
and swimming pavilion con¬ 
structed. 

The islands of Dominica, Mont¬ 
serrat, and St. Vincent are giving 
dinners to the poor. Trinidad 
schoolchildren have a week’s holi¬ 
day, and each poor person is to 
receive a new one-dollar bill. In 
Barbados celebrations have been 
going on since May 1 and will 
continue until June 11. 

AFRICA AND THE EAST 

Nor will the great occasion go 
unmarked in the African colonies. 

Gambia is giving free food 
to the aged and needy, and a gift 
of £2 to mothers of babies born in 
clinics on June 2. At Berbera in 
Somaliland a barren area is to be 
turned into a Coronation garden. 
In Tanganyika there will be a mile- 
long procession at Dar-es-Salaam, 
and at Monduli the Masai chiefs 
will express their loyalty to the 
Queen with donations of'cattle 
and other gifts. The Gold Coast 
is setting up day nurseries, and 
Scouts will light beacons on June 2. 

Medals and flags are to be given 
to schoolchildren in Fiji. At 
Brunei, in Borneo, jungle tribesmen 
are combining to make a personal 
gift to the Queen. 

Among Malaya's celebrations is 
a procession of decorated floats at 
Malacca, illustrating the ancient 
town’s history. 

In Hong Kong an illuminated 
fountain is supported by four lions 
and four braziers symbolising the 
undying, unquenchable flame of 
Commonwealth unity. 


Conlinticd from pitge 1 
washed before being painted with 
black oil to make the animals’ 
appearance literally flawless from 
head to toe. 

Meanwhile, there was a constant 
stream of inspections- by officers, 
by the squadron tail and mane 
plucker, by the corporal farrier 
who was shoeing the horses with 
nails sticking out of the horseshoes 
to give a better grip on the roads. 

When the horses were perfect 
the troopers returned to their bar¬ 
rack rooms to get ready them¬ 
selves. Again there was a final 
brush and polish to kit and equip¬ 
ment which normally takes two 
hours to clean, and on which 
Trooper Regan had spent four 
hours the previous ev'ening. 

LAST PREPARATIONS 

An extra polish was given to the 
burtiished steel breastplate and the 
helmet engraved with the insignia 
of the Order of the Garter. The 
red horsehair plume was combed 
through. 

A duster- removed the night’s 
dust from the gleaming jackboots, 
made of leather strong enough to 
resist a sword cut. The blancoed 
breeches of buckskin, fitting so 
tis^illy that it is difficult to bend 
down in them, were carefully in¬ 


spected to see that no smudge 
marred their perfect whiteness. 

Men not on escort duty acted 
like film stars’ dressers, helping the 
troopers into their regalia and onto 
their horses, and fussing round 
with whisk-brushes seeking to re¬ 
move specks where none existed. 

In all its pomp and splendour 
the Escort paraded for a final in¬ 
spection. To the side of the 
parade were four understudies, 
mounted and in full regalia. 

HOPEFULLY WAITING 

Throughout the whole period of 
preparation they had carried out 
the full training of those selected 
for Escort, and even now they 
waited—hopefully, perhaps—ready 
to step in and take the place of 
any man or horse who was not 
riglit up to the mark. 

As the outrider of Queen Mary's 
Escort, Trooper Regan led the 
way into the Mall to fetch Queen 
Mary from Marlborough House. 
It was then that the cheers came— 
cheers which spread like a wave, 
mingling with the slapping of rifle 
butts as soldiers lining the route 
presented arms, and with the music 
that rose and fell from the 
succession of bands along the route 
to Westminster Abbey, 


Once Queen Mary had entered 
the Abbey, her Escort walked their 
horses into a side street and dis¬ 
mounted to wait until the Coro¬ 
nation service was over. 

Those riding in the procession 
saw less of it, of course, than any¬ 
one else. Trooper Regan said’ 
that it was not until he saw the 
newsreel at a cinema the following 
day that he had any real idea of 
what the procession was like. 

With the service .over, the Escort 
drew up again outside the West 
Door of the Abbey amid an even 
louder tumult of cheers and peal¬ 
ing bells, salutes and waving 
hands and flags, and the stirring 
strains of the National Anthem. 

ALL THE WAY BACK 

So it went on, all the way back 
to Buckingham Palace, But 
Trooper Regan said that there was 
one outstanding spot—the Albert 
Embankment, where the school- 
children were assembled—where 
the excitement and enthusiasm 
reached a climax in the thrilling, 
unforgettable cheering of boys and 
girls acclaiming that gracious lady 
whose lifetime spanned six reigns, 
and who by a matter of weeks un¬ 
happily missed seeing her grand¬ 
daughter crowned Queen. 


T/ie Children's Newspaper, June 6. } ?SS 

■ THE LOST 
WORLD 

The prospect of finding an un¬ 
explored corner of the world 
where giant prehistoric reptiles 
survive is an enticing one; and it 
was on this theme that Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle wrote one of his 
most imaginative stories. The Lost 
World, which, by permission of 
.the publishers, John Murray, 
begins as a picture serial in next 
week’s C N. 

The author had a gift for 
humour as well as for creating 
breathless e.xcitement, and in this 
yarn he gave us a delightful 
character in the burly, bearded 
Professor Challenger, a scientist of 
wide learning but short temper, 
whose boastful, bullying ways con¬ 
cealed a heart of gold. 

As a foil to his absurd vanity is 
dry, sceptical Professor Summer- 
lee. He disbelieves Challenger’s 
story about prehistoric reptiles in 
the unknown centre of South 
America, but agrees to go there 
with him and two other men. 

Their adventures make The Lost 
World a yarn that keeps its spell. 
It is a classic among thrillers,- 


PRIZEWINNERS 

In CN Competition No. 26, the 
two bicycles have been won by: 

Gillian Wilson, Portland Road, 

Eccles, Lancashire 
and 

Leon Howard, Mottram Road, 

Stalybridge, Cheshire 
for the neatest correct entries in 
the “Geography” Crossword. 

Consolation awards of 10s. notes 
have been won by; 

Peter Agate, London, S.W.20; 
Peter Beck, Leicester; James 
Dunthorne, Woodborough; Rita 
Hawkins, London, S.E.15; Carole 
Haynes, Romford; Pam Lowes, 
Kemsing; Elaine McCann, London, 
W.6; Keith Parry, Leeds, 9; Jane 
Robinson, Lutterworth; Peter 
Webber, Slough. 

Solution, Across: Rotherham, 
Oundle, Rye, Haworth, Poole, Clan- 
don, Down: Rochester, Ely, Reetli, 
Ayr. Middleton, Newport, Dromore, 
Ashford, Hampton, Thurso, Alloa, 
Eye. 


WITH MACKENZIE IN THE FAR WEST—picture-story of a thrilling journey (msfZient) 



At the end of their march acro.ss the mountains 
the explorers rejoiced to find their canoe and 
stores just as they had left them a month 
before. A few small articles had been taken 
by the Indians, but when Mackenzie pointed 
this out to them the natives sent messengers 
and recovered everything. In high spirits tlic 
party embarked once more in their canoe and 
paddled away upe-tream. 


They experienced cold, raw weather as they 
struggled up towards the watcrslied which 
they had to cross to reach the I'eace River— 
their way home. They had to ascend a great 
gorge, the sides of which jMackenzie described 
as being like “ a succession of Gotliic churches.” 
All of them suffered badly from continually 
having to v.'adc in the ice-cold water to push' 
the laden canoe against the current. 


By the time they reached the cprrying-place 
across the watershed, Mackenzie’s ankles were 
so swollen he could not walk, and rcluctanlly he 
allowed himself to bs carried. At last they 
came to the Peace River, the final stage of their 
journey, and launched their canoe, revelling in 
being able to glide with the current. In one 
day they covered stretch which h'ad taken 
them seven days to come up I 


So, on August 24, 1793, they reached the 
fort they had left on May 9. ” Here my 

voyages of discovery terminate,” Mackenzie 
wrote. ” Their toils and their dangers, their 
solicitudes and sufferings, have not becn- 
exaggerated in my description. On ihe 
contrary, in many instances, language has 
failed rnc to describe them.” He v/as 
knighted, and died in Scotland in 1820. 


On this page next week begins a pictiire-veiTion of Sir Artluir Conan Doyle’s thrilling story, The Lost World 
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Continuins 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


Fred and I go to Norway wUh 
Uncle George, who is working on 
a secret scientific project. IVe 
meet a Norwegian hoy, Hans, and 
his sister, Greta. We run into 
trouble with a man named 
Malcolm Murdoch, and then with 
two gunmen. We go to look for 
Uncle- George and his friend Bengt 
Olsen in some disused mine work¬ 
ings. We see the gunmen with a 
prisoner, who escapes and leaves 
us a message telling us to get help. , 
It is signed Murdoch—but not 
Malcolm Murdoch. 

12. Trapped 

looked again at the signa- 
* * ture. 

“It looks like Robin,” said Fred 
at last. - , 

“Could it be a brother?” asked 
Hans. 

“I wonder if it is. A brother 
held hostage! Perhaps that’s why 
he asks us to contact Malcolm 
Murdoch!” . 

“And he can't really be on the 
wrong side of the law if he talks 
about contacting the authorities.”' 

What worried us most, oF 
course, was the reference in the 
message to the “British scientist,” 
who could only be Uncle George, 
and to Bengt Olsen. The state¬ 
ment that they, were either cap¬ 
tured or in danger of being 
captured did not cheer us up at 
all. 

“Surely the sooner we get back 
to Lillifors the better,” sug'gestcd 
Greta. 

Hans was doubtful, . 

“I-think we ought to have a 
proper look at this monorail before 
we go,” he said. 

Giant net 

. “And there’s something else you 
ought to. see,” said Fred. “I 
noticed it before I picked up the 
message, but just for the moment 
the message seemed more impor¬ 
tant. There's a piece of machinery 
lip there which is quite hew, 
mounted at one end of the plat¬ 
form. I didn't get time to examine 
it, but it looks to me like some 
sort of portcullis—a great big steel 
net, like the fireguard at home, but 
a hundred tim.es bigger. It stmek 
me it might be supposed to swing 
down over the channel.” 

“They’ve certainly been taking 
some trouble over this place,” said 
Hans, “and the amazing thing is 
that we in Lillifors have never 
given if so much as a thought.” 

“Perhaps they installed that 
portcullis affair just in case you 
happened to give it a thought,” 
Fred suggested. “If it really goes 
down into the channel, I don’t 
fancy anybody's chances of get¬ 
ting in or out.” 

“It wouldn't be a bad idea,” said 
Greta, “if,we gel ourselves and the 
boats the right side of it before 
anybody starts putting it into 
action.” 

“I think Greta’s right,” I said. 
“Fred’s seen that and we’ve seen 
the monorail." We're all agreed 
that we can’t help anybody by 
staying here . . .” 

From that distant part of the 
harbour which lay in pitch dark¬ 
ness, and \fhich we had not yet 


by John Pudney 

explored, came a roar several times 
more powerful and louder than 
that of the speedboats combined. 
In a second we were on our feet 
and scuttling for the nearest gap 
in the terrace. The sound was 
coming towards us. 

Fred spoke first. “If that’s not 
an aircraft. I’ll eat my . . .” 

“How can it be an aircraft right 
inside there, Fred? It’s probably 
something to do with the monorail, 
if it isn’t a boat.” 

“I’ve never heard of a boat 
making a noise like this,” Hans 
shouted above the din. “But look, 
it’s right down in the water.” 

The harbour of Okka was much 
bigger than we had thought, and 
the machine was still a long way 
off, judging by the flashes of light 
that came from it. Evidently 
creeks or channels ran right in 
towards the middle of the moun¬ 
tain. But who could have guessed 
that that dark, dank underworld 
would give forth a jet engine? 

It was a jet,.of course. We were 
all agreed on that. A searchlight 
snapped on suddenly and weaved 
to and fro as the strange craft 
followed some channel, accelerat¬ 
ing as it approached. 

“Keep under cover, whatever 
you do,” said Hans. “ If it’s com¬ 
ing to tie up to the jetty here, it 
looks as if 1 shan’t get my own 
boat away. Which way do we 
retreat?” ' 

“There's good cover in the 
rubble between the jetty and the 
workings,” I said. 

At that moment the strange craft 
■emerged from the dark and sped 
across the pool. 

“What-did 1 tell you? It is an 
aircraft,” Fred said. 

It was some kind of Hying boat, 
its delta wing swept back so that 
it resembled a great narrow dart 
made of silver paper. Its cabin 
ivas . built right into the hull. 
There was a tall vertical tail-fin 
which left us in no doubt about the 
craft being meant to fly. 

We realised almost at once that 


y^uNC 

Quiz 



1 Who was the founder of 
Westminster Abbey? 

2 Which British monarch had 
the longest reign? 

3 Where are the Crown lewels 
normally kept? 

'4 What is the Stone of Scone? 

5 Who is responsible for the 
Coronation arrangements?. 

6 Who was the first sovereign 
to be crowned in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey? 

7 What is the name of the pro¬ 
cessional way leading to 
Buckingham Palace? - 

8 How many horses draw the 
Corone.fion Coach? 


I 
I 
I 
I 
4 
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it was not going to stop at the 
.jetty. It was heading for the inlet 
channel, and. we raced up the slope 
of the terrace to get a view of it as 
it passed across the end of the 
jetty. 

We had only a brief glimpse of 
the man at the controls. He was 
concentrating on the tricky busi¬ 
ness of turning into the channel, 
though he seemed to have plenty 
of confidence, for he hardly 
slackened speed at all. 

“He either knows it very well 
or he’s in a hurry to escape,” Fred 
said. “Do you think he's Robin 
Murdoch?” 

Spray was shooting up over the 
cockpit window, making it almost 
impossible to recognise the pilot. 
Not having seen Robin Murdoch 
close to, it was difficult to be sure. 
After the flying boat had zoomed 
past us, however, wc all agreed 
that it was neither of the gunmen, 
nor, alas, was it either Bengt Olsen 
or Uncle George. 

“ It’s a pity wc didn’t explore the 
rest of the harbour and find that 
for ourselves,” said Hans. : “I 
shouldn’t know how to pilot it in 
the air, but I think 1 should have 
managed to taxi it along the 
water.” 

We dashed along the terraces 
and found a place just below the 
platform that commanded a view 
of the farther end of the channel 
leading out through the arches to 
the fjord inlet. 

Airborne 

The pilot never slackened speed 
as he went round the bends, 
though the wing span of his craft 
left him with only a few feet to 
spare on either side. He reached 
the inlet and opened up. We 
could see in the distance a tongue 
of flame from the jet e.xhaust. Less 
than half-way along the inlet he 
became airborne, climbed, and 
vanished like a rocket. 

Wc had not had much lime to 
think, and our first thoughts now 
were to blame ourselves for not 
having taken the risk of coming 
into the open. 

“But how are we to know 
whether he's a member of the gun¬ 
men’s gang or Robin' Murdoch?” 
said Greta. “Even if he had seen 
us and stopped, we might only 
have got odrselves into worse 
difficulties.” 

“If you ask me,” said Fred, 
“nothing was going to stop him. 
He didn’t even seem to glance at 
.Hans’s boat as he went by. He 
was much too set on getting clear.” 

“The sooner we get clear our¬ 
selves, the better,” I suggested. 
“Even if there's a whole air force 
hidden in there, it’s not going to 
help us.” 

“I quite agree,” Hans said. 
“I’m afraid we’ll have to leave the 
monorail. To save the long walk 
back, I’ll ferry Greta and Fred 
across to the other boat. Then we 
can go out in convoy. I’ve never 
seen an aircraft like that around 
here and I don’t believe anyone 
else has. We can’t bank on him 
being an ally and raising a general 
alarm. We’ll have to see to that 
ourselves.” 
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If you enjoy colouring you'll like these 

SFLENOlO PAINTSNO BQOICS 


ul 


iir Winsor & Newton’s 

HISTORIC COSTUME BOOKS 

A fine series of 15 books, containing 
authentic costume drawings in outline for 
you to colour. Each book deals with 
a particular period in history; No. 1 
450 A.D. to 1066 A.D., No. 2 1066 a.d. to 
1154 A.D. and so on to the year i914. A 
colour guide is supplied with every book. 

Price 21- each. 

★ Wtfisor & Newton’s “HERCA” PAINTING BOOKS 

.A s'eries of S painting books', dealing with the following attractive 
subjects : Flowers,.Countryside, Animals, Faiits, Birds, Dogs, Butterllies 
and Moths, Fairy Flowers. Price 8d. each. 

Both series of painting books arc obtainable 
from stationers, booksellers and art shops. 




U’/.VSOR £ NEWTON LTD., 
WcaUtstone, Harrow, MUUttese.x. 
Also at New York and Sydney. 





Dr. BAMARDO’S 

imm/If C dependent 

HviTlIjvJ on Your Support) 

7,000 lioys and girls, from tots to 
teen-agers, are in our constant care. 
Wc -svill Ijoiise, clothe, feed, educate 
and train them, but wc need your 
support. 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes,” should he sent to 
8 BaruarJo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.U 


rrSEEr 


THE CORONATION FILM 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 

This amazing 35 mm. Pocket Cinema with 
a long Strip Film of the entire 

CORONATION PROCESSION 
SCENES & CEREMONY 

Showing everything os if you were t.^iere, 
t?/us a film of the Crown Jewels. 

The whole outfit beautifully boxed in Cold 
and Purple, 

AVAILABLE FROM JUNE 6 
If unabte to 
obtain, send 
direct, adding 
6d. P & P. 

FILM STIPS 

Eddlesborough, Nr. Dunstabte, Beds. 


From all good 
stores and 
toyshops 
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taste 

THE CREAM ^ 


Cadburys Dairy Milk 
Chccolate — scrumptious .. 
chocolatey chocolate with 
the creamy taste! There’s a 
glass-and-a-half of full-crcarn 
milk in every half-pound. 

You can get it , 

ill penny and tieopenny bars too! 


|!Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]iiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii!!!iiHii!ii!iiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiinic 

I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP I 



•fi0R.800K,S» = 

I Slock of over 3 million volumes | 

= Ntiv, secondhand & rare Books on every = 

1 subject. Fqyles can supply all your school 1 

= text books M 

ill9-l2S CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 § 

S Gerrard 5660 {16 lines) Open 9~6 {inc. Sat!jrday.<) H 

us ' Two miautes from Tottenham Court Road Station s 
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SPECIAL CORONATION OFFER I! 

QUEEN ELIZABETH PACKET 

This WONDERFUL 
FREE GIFT con¬ 
tains not only the 
scarce TRIANGULAR 
STAMP OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH II, but 
also new releases 
from the GOLD 

COAST showing the QUEEN and a Nap of West Africa in two 

beautiful colours, and another from TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO which 
shows glorious ocean scener}'. 

All these are ABOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to all who ask to see 

our FAMOUS PICTORIAL] APPROVALS'which arc without doubt the 
best obtainabie. 

Please enclose ajd. postage. (A'o obligation—no rubbish.) 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (F8) 
BRIDGNORTH 




MOSCOW STAMP 

/TO This gigantic 

flo RUSSIAN stamp 

ABSOLUTELY FREE to you. 
Issued for 800th Anniversary 
of Moscow, and dated 1147- 
1947. It shows a modern 
Hussian street scene with cars 
and shops in Gorki Street, 
Moscow. 

Just write for Moscow Stamp 
ask to see a Selection 
of Windsor Stamps On 
. Approval. 

Enclose 2\il. starfify/or posting 
to you. 

UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 



FREE! This magnificent stamp from France 
(the LINER PASTEUR) together with ships 
from CHILI and CHINA to all asking for 
Approvals and enclosing 2Jd. stamp for 
postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 

NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 


THE FffiST 

QUEEN 

ONSTAMPS! 

Famous Id. Red and 
other stamps of 
Queen Victoria’s 
reign FREE in novel POCKET 
WALLET. Also WATERMARK 
DETECTOR and PERFORATION 
GAUGE, to all sending 3d. stamp 
requesting our famous all-world pic¬ 
torial Approvals. Lots of other free 
gifts to choose from tooh 
List of albums and all accessories sent 
FREE 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. C N) 

SI Thistledene, East Molesey, Surrey 


FREE ! LARGE CORONATION STAMPS 


eH 

E V 


Including : Falkland Is., Antisua.^ Caymait Is,, St. Christopher, etc. All Free 
to collectors requesting our famous ‘Quality’ Approvals, Send 3d. (abroad 6 d.) 
for our Postage and Coronation Price List. IF you wish you may join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, Membership Card listing 
Fine Gifts, and Approvals are sent monthly. (Comp. C.C. Coronation set 
minus above 5, 56 v. for 13,'-. The set of 61 for 13 '9,) 
WRIGHT S STAMP SHOP 
(Dept. 2). CANTERBURY. Kent. {Esl. 54 years) 


FOR YOU—FREE!! 

NEW Queen Elizabeth MAP stamp from 
GOLD COAST, fine DENMARK showing 
GALLEON, lovely FLOWER stamp from 
far-off TIMOR, multi-coloured FRANCE, 
high value NORWAY, unusual INDONESIA 
& JAPAN!! All FREE with Approvals ! ! 
Enclose 2.’.d. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (G63) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd., Horsell, Wokingi Surrey 



STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

have thi-f'c ranges of Apprownls. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
NEW OtJBEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Sf-nrl for st'lfTtions? of the rotnitn'es which 
interest YOU! PItOMPT aiul INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, remeinlKT—wo send POST 
FREE I 

BENNETT tC), • . 

44 Darrel Road. RETFORD. Notts. 

FREE 

BRITISH COLONIAL SET 

from 

BAHAWALPUR 

cnnimemorating Silver Jubilee 
of Accession of H.H. the Ameer 
of Bahawalpur 

Send 3 d. postage with ■ the 
coupon, and we will send you 
a selection of our 

WORLD FAMOUS APPROVALS 


Name-—-.- 

Address—. 


AVON STAMPS 

(Dept. 165) 55 THE AVENUE 

LOWESTOFT 


SPORTS SHORTS 


'1’he brothers Bernard and 
Geoffrey Hunt made golfing 
history recently when they met in 
the final of the Assistant Pro¬ 
fessionals’ match-play champion¬ 
ship, 23-year-oId Bernard narrowly 
beating his 17-year-old brother. 
They arc the sons of John Hunt, 
the Atherstone Club professional. 

^^fiTHiN a few days a party of 16 
well-known Varsity athletes 
will be leaving for America. This 
joint Oxford and Cambridge team, 
captained by Chris Chataway, the 
Dark Blues’ distance runner, is to 
compete in a three-sided contest 
against Yale-Cornell universities 
and Army (West Pointj-Pennsyl- 
vania teams, at New Haven, on 
June 13. 

(5GORGE Worthington hopes to 
compete at Wimbledon this 
year, yel only two years ago it was 
thought that, following a forni of 
paralysis, his tennis career was 
ended. Worthington, who was 
previously chosen for his native 
Australia in the Davis Cup, has 
since settled in New Zealand and 
is" the reigning singles champion 
of that country. 

Although there are more than 
400 model gliding clubs in 
Britain, two 18-year-oIds from the 
same club were the winners of the 
final trials to choose a four-man 
team to represent Britain in the 
World Model Gliding Champion¬ 
ship in Milan in August. They are 
G. Byrd and G. Linforth of Lough¬ 
borough College, Leicester. 

Later this month an athletic 
match will take place at 
Purley, Surrey, between the boys 
of John Fisher School and the St. 
John Bethiien School, Versailles, 
English and French schools 
champions respectively. 

^ TEAM of New Zealand women 
golfers is now in this country. 
They will play matches against the 
four home countries as well as 
taking part in the women’s amateur' 
championship at Royal Porthcavvl 
taler this month. 


'JoM Cartwright is only 17, but 
already he has made a bril¬ 
liant start to what may be a 
successful cricket career with 
Warwickshire. Hailing from 
Coventry, he was playing in the 
local works league last summer 
and was recommended to the 
County as a medium-pace bowler, 
but has shown promise as an open¬ 
ing batsmen. He is also a fine 
footballer, and has played for 
Aston Villa as an amateur. 



Iris Young of the Essex Ladies’ 
Athletic Club is, at 15, a promis¬ 
ing long jumper. She is seen here 
. practising at Victoria Park, in. 

Ilethnal Green. 

'J'o pay for a dinner to be held at 
the end of the season, the 
Somerset County Cricket team 
have opened a “fines” club. A 
dropped catch or a “duck” costs 
the player sixpence, and a century 
2s. 6d. 

Another record has fallen to 
McDonald Bailey. At Stave- 
ley, Derbyshire, he returned 21 
seconds for the 220 yards sprint, 
beating the previous British record 
set up in 1914 by W. R. Apple- 
garth. 

'J’mere are so many good tennis 
players among professional 
footballers that a tournament is 
to be staged later this summer 
between players attached to the 
London football clubs. It is 
hoped that the final, in August, 
will take place at Highbury, 
Arsenal’s famous ground. 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


C»nliiiucJ from pa^rc 9 

The sound of the jet plane was 
gone. But for the lapping of the 
water, Ihc great mysterious cavern 
of Okka was silent, and we 
lo'ACred our voices, ft was diffi¬ 
cult to overcome the nervous feel¬ 
ing that we were not alone, and we 
were all more than ready to fall 
in with Hans’s suggestion. 

The aircraft—so unlike anything 
we had ever seen, both in its 
appearance and in that incredible 
performance of dashing through 
the water and disappearing in an 
almost vertical climb like a rocket 
—might alter the whole face of 
things. Yet for the moment we 
were left in exactly the same posi¬ 
tion as before, a highly dangerous 
one, as Hans said. 

Clearly the best way of helping 
Uncle George and Bengt Olsen 
was to warn the police and the 
people at Lillifors. More impor¬ 
tant still was to persuade them to 
muster a strong force of men to 
comb out the workings to check 
what was going on and, above ali, 
to find Uncle George and Olsen. 


It was only a small sound that 
startled us as we turned away from 
the platform heading back to the 
jetty. At first there was Ihe hiss 
of hydraulics, a sound such as you 
sometimes hear in an old- 
fashioned lift. Then there was a 
high-pitched creaking. We all 
stopped and turned round. 

“It’s coming from the platform, 
isn’t it? Do you think there’s 
somebody there?” 

“It's farther over towards the 
other end of the platform.” 

“I say,” said Fred, “1 wonder if 
somebody’s using that gadget I 
saw up there.” 

By the time we had scrambled 
back to a position from which we 
could see the channel, the 
mechanism had already stopped 
working. The portcullis had come 
down completely blocking the 
channel. The creaking we had 
heard was the sound of its 
hav/sers. 

Our only chance of escape was 
gone. 

To he coulieucd 


Tbs Children’s NewsfJoper, June 6 , 1953 

Coronation 

to be Issued in JUNE, 1953 

Coinplete Crown Colonjnl Set of 62 14/3 

and 

Complete set from tlio of her Countries (44) 35/6 
ov 

Tlie above two .sets (total 106 stamps) for 49/6 
Cash with order. Postage extra (inland 3d., 
Foreign 4d., Kegistratiou 6(J. in addition to 
the postage). 

Those prices are for the iimiscd stamps 
announced up to time of going to press, and 
are subject to our receiving supplies. If any 
values should be altered or not issued a 
corresponding alteration will be made to the 
price. ' 

When ordering please ask for a selection of 
our World Famou.s Approval sheets. 


ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C.N.), South Hackney, London, 
E.9. England. Established 1880. 




NEW STAMP from BRUNEI 


Send 25d. postage. 

. C.O.D. extra. 

50 CHINA 1/3; 50 JAP¬ 
AN 1/3; 50 RUSSIA 2/3; 
25 EGYPT 1/3; 25 PER- 
SIA1/6;100 F. Cols.2/9; 
200 F. Cols. 6 / 6 ; 100 B. 
Cols. 2/-; 200 B. Cols. 
4/6; 500 B. Cols. 20/-; 
500 All dill. 5/-; 1000 All 


-- G. P- 

WILLINQDON - 

>/-; 25 Vatican 3/-. 
KEEP — 

- EASTBOURNE 


FREE! 

|Q1 

THREE 

NEWLY 

ISSUED 


QUEEN 

ELIZABETH 

1 . 


CORONATION STAMPS 


Send 2ld. statnp for postage to you and 
request our pictorial discount Approvals. 

C^SMITH, PTS. (U) 95 OCEAN RD., 
SOUTH SHIELD S , fCO, DURHA M. 

S^S^Oj^NATlON OFFER 

3 New Colonial Elizabeth II 
Coronation Stamps OR 
CELEBRATIOIT Packet of 50 stamps from the whole 
world, incl. Commems., Boy Kings. Qneens, 
Princesses, Pictorial & Mint—FREE I 
Choose one of these )iaclccls, and request 
Approvals, sending 3a. postage. If you 
send id. in stamps you may have hoik packels. 

O. B. MORTON (CNK) 

MANSE, BOUCHTON. FAVERSHAM. KENT 


-CORONATIOlW-i 

PACKET FREE! 

Four magnificent Coronation Colonial 
stamps FREE. The most beautiful 
stamps of theyearwith portraitQueen. 
Ask for SPLENDID APPROVALS and 
send 2 |d. stamp, please. 
COOMBER’S STORES 
20 Melbourne Road* Chatham 

FRENCH COLONIALS FREE 

A MINT PACKET of these interesting Btanip,«i 
is this month's FREE GIFT. They include 
views, palm trees, eto. They are free tc 
Approv.vi applicants endosiiia vostage. 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II; Crown 
Colonics; 61 stamps (mint) 14/G. 10 lowest 
values (mint) 1/6. Cash with order. Post 
extra. 

E.. J. SMITH (C.N.) 

Posffll Business only. 

5 Fulford Street. LIVERPOOL, 5. 

We Will Give 




100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
-discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN95), “Bayona,” 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 


10 Albania 1/3 

50 Algeria 2/6 

50 Austria- 1/- 

25 Belgian Cols. 2/3 
100 Bulgaria 3/- 

50 Chile 1/9 

100 China 1/3 

25 Cochin 2/- 

25 Colombia 1/- 

200 France 3/- 

100 French Cols. 2/6 
100 Germany 1/- 

rOSTAGE 2, 


100 Greece 3/- 

25 Guatemnla 1/9 
40 Hitler Heads 1/6 
100 Holland. .1/9 
25 Hong Kong 3/- 
100 Hungary 1/3 
100 Italy 1/2 

25 Liechtenstein 1/3 
25 Locomotives 2/3 
25 Malaya 1/6 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
100 Portugal 3 /- 
,d. EXTRA. 


My price lists, which are sent on reciucst, give 
details of 184 different packet collections, 
Empire and Foreign new issues, sets, albums, 
catalogues and accessories. No Free Gifts, 
but all offers are sound value, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Personal callers are cordially 
welcomed. 


H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 
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RHODES CENTENARY 

Centenary of Cecil Rhodes honoured by 
the issue of stamps of RHODESIA as 
illustrated. Large highly coloured stamps 
depicting African life. This commemorative 
issue will soon be exhausted, so send 
immediately and secure your copies FREE. 
Just enclose 3d. postage requesting 
Approvals and price list of sets, albums, etc. 

USBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 



GUTS 

EVERY 

MONTH! 


This Month 

10 DIFFERENT 
LARGE RUSSIA 

3il. for m\' famous Approvals 

A. J. BAILEY, 
Wondlaitd, STATION RD., 
0KEUAA5PT0N. DEVON. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over I.OQO 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1,9^, 
100 different cards 2, 9 post free. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different, I 7i 50, 3;-i75,5;-: 100,7/-. 
16 page catalogue for 1,3 post free. 

E.H.W. Ltd. (Dept. » C ”) 

42 Victoria St.. London, S.W.I 


MODELLERS, SCULPTORS, HOBBYISTS. ETC. 
ADJUTANT. Thr ucw liioiild mnking rnj 
jiiodi'lling iiKitiriiil, dors not stick, siiuiili' to 
nsr, c.Tii 1)0 ri'inoi.ilfif tl ; 1 lb. 3'6; 6 lbs. lG/6. 
MAF. BLON PORCELAIN. t'iisting 
sf'Ts rofk luu’d. 5 U»i. 6,6. 
COn^IODORB. IiupTovcil (qnirk-sri thip) 
J'litsrrr, si.x i lb. b:u:s 4'6; 10 lbs. 7/9. 
MODELLING PORCELAIN, llai-fl-sctt iirs, 
p.n.sic, six i It), begs G,;*; ...... . 

ALL .LKCCsisui'iLs, jincTs on iii)i)lic;ilio)i (iiK'liiclc 

po.'fljgr). . 

G. ALCHIN, 268 Stafford Rd.. Caterhara. Surrey, 


CONJURING 

Send 3 d. for Illustrated Catalogue 
' and FREE TRICK to 

BCM/TRICKS (C), 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.l 


SCOTTISH MADE KILTS 

ill Cbiii Tavtaiis. Tlir ieV'td lu'csont, colourful 
and lusting. But lot it br ii rriU Kilr. iiiado 
by rxiTi'i'ls. Srucl .st.Tiiir, acUIrr.ssrd envt lopo 
•-tivieg’ :is nutiiy dcniiN ns ]) 0 ssibli\ (liM? 
lif'ialu if for a laily or gcntloiiuin Jincl ago 
and Hf iglit if for clilUirfu,. and wo shall srntl 
Jill ('si iijiafc, Wr arc rxr<Tt tind oxprriruord 
Kill makors and giiarantoo a porl'ort proc'.uot iou. 
r&r a st'vrTi-yrtir-old cost i.s iiround £7.0.0 
.and for a ton-jear-old about £8.10.0. 
ihcrscas Trailers slivuhl Air Mail as. 
J.MacDavid&Son, Kilt Makers. Creetown. Scotland 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Se/ul 21(1. itomp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N\ 

60 Stolie Newington High Street, 
London, N.I6 



“TABLE 
CRICKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of 
ininiatiii’c men, ball, 
and stumps with 
bails. Unique bowl¬ 
ing and batting ... 
dcviC'S. Overarm bowling, double wickets, 

• and all tlie “outs” such ;is clean bowled, 
stumped, caught, etc. Bodylinc bowling. 
Hits for six, four and odd runs. 

PBIClhS ; 10/1; 14,'6&40/10. Post Preo 
or send stamp for full dettiihs and Order 
Form to : 

P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, Langton 
Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


FIlimG THE CORONATION 

Although no more than about 1,200,OOP people will be able 
to line the Coronation route, scores of niiUions will sec the 
procession and the crowning—thanks to television and 
films. The B B C and the film newsreel companies have 
laid the most ambitious plans in their histories for 
pictorial reporting of the historic event. 

The final form of lighting 
approved by the Earl Marshal will 
probably give an intensity equal to 
about a quarter of that used in a 
film studio for colour photography. 

The cameramen stationed in the 
Abbey on Coronation Day will,' 
like their colleagues frotri tele¬ 
vision, sound radio, and the news¬ 
papers, have to work in sound¬ 
proof, glass-fronted booths built 
and painted to match the Abbey 
architecture. 


nPriE BBC will devote all its 
June 2 T V programme time to 
the event. Actual happenings of the 
■moment will be transmitted for 
most of the day, but in the- even¬ 
ing they will also broadcast a tele¬ 
film—a film, that is, of the pro¬ 
ceedings as scanned on a’television 
screen. 

Each of the five film newsreels 
—British Movietone News, British 
Paramount News, Gaumont- 
British, Pathe, and Universal— 
will issue several editions of its 
films. There will be a short 
"flash,” running for about five 
minutes on the screen, in so.me 
cinemas on the evening of Coro¬ 
nation Day. 

BIG ATTRACTIONS 

On June 3, a 20-minute report 
will be shown in most theatres in 
the country. More scenes will be 
included in the newsreels issued 
on Monday, June 8. 

The biggest attractions on June 8 
will undoubtedly be two full-length 
features in colour—A Queen Is 
Crowned and Elizabeth Is Queen. 
A 20-minule “short," Coronation 
Day,-will also be Issued in colour. 

Planning all these productions 
has been a long and knotty task. 
Great problems have been met in 
Westminster Abbey. The colour-, 
film makers needed brilliant lights, 
but the heat generated would have 


AT ALL SPEED 

The cameramen stationed along 
the route of the Royal drive will 
have to take up their posts on the 
evening before Coronation Day. 
They want to be sure not only of 
getting into position before the 
crowds become too dense, but also 
of securing pictures of the people 
arriving. 

Scout messengers will collect the 
exposed film from the cameramen 
and take them on foot to.parking- 
places well clear of the crowded 
processional way. Fast cars and 
motor-cycles will then rush the 
celluloid to the laboratories. 

Editing and processing all the 
film e.\posed will create an enor¬ 
mous amount of work. With at 
least 30 cameramen on duty send¬ 
ing in material during the day, 
each newsreel laboratory expects 
to receive about 20,000 feet of 


Sixty Queen’s Scouts will act as messen¬ 
gers to film cameramen on Coronation 
Day. The ten Patrol-Leaders are here 
seen at Westminster being instructed in 
the routes they wiU have to take when 
rushing the reels of film todespatch-riders. 



raised the temperature • by 15 
degrees—not very welcome on a 
June day in a place packed with 
7500 people! 

Many tests were made inside the 
great church to find a modified 
form .of lighting which would 
enable the colour films to be made 
but not cause discomfort to the 
congregation during the 2y-hour 
Coronation service. 

For. the first test Thelma Cran¬ 
ston, a fashion model, did little 
else but walk up and down for 
three hours, dressed in peerqss’s 
robes, while cameramen tried the 
effectiveness of various intensities 
of light. 


black-and-white film—or enough 
to run for nearly four hours on 
the screen. This has to be cut 
and assembled, and then the com¬ 
mentary and music added. 

Special film versions will be re¬ 
quired for about 20 different lands. 
For some of these, foreign com¬ 
mentators will visit London. 

Such is the perfection of modern 
newsreel and laboratory rvork that 
the Coronation will be seen in 
most parts of the world very soon 
after the actual procession and 
ceremony—and in more detail 
than by many of those million 
people who are on the spot in 
London. 
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Which *‘tropicaV^ fish is the easiest 
to keep and the best to start with? 

The Guppy ! Because of their hardiness these tiny 
tropical fish (which are also known as ” Rainbow 
Fish”) are the easiest to keep. They are very 
prolific breeders and the males, with their brilliant 
colourings, are. a thrilling sight. 

You can loam about the many vorietics of tropical fish and 
how easy it is to keep Jhem,-. in Sprati’s 64-page book 
Tropical Ftthkeeping/' which has four lovely Colour Plates 
showint! the tropical rarieiics. Price. 116 from Spratl’s stockists 
or 118 post free from the address below. Get yoursidf a copy f 

Always use 

SPRATT’S"^^ 

TROPICAL FISH FOOD * 

In I /- drums/makes fish feeding so simple ! 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. (C.N.), 41-47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3 



Help your Child to Pass the 
Common Entrance Examination 

_ VIE siiotr YOU now to co-oeeuate 

WITH YOLT5 CHILD’S SCHOOL TEACHING 

The Medical Press states : “ The 
best places in this examination may 
easily go to the best taught rather 
than the most intelligent.” It is 
only fair to give your child every 
chance of passing this examination— 
upon which so much depends. Suc¬ 
cess will open the door to all the Professions, and many other careers. 

By home coaching with the Common Entrance Home Tutor you are 
giving your child invaluable help—a real chance for the future. 

The Complete Course,, prepared for 9 to 11 year-olds, consists of a 
52-page guide, 7 standard text books, and any further advice required. 
It costs on/y 52/5. Also available from age'five at Five Guineas, and 
from age seven at Four Guineas. 

Cash with order or write for descriptive folder 

THE COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

_(Dept. C.N.9) 80 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON. W.l. 



SNAPPING DOGS 

on FERRANIA film is the 
guaranteed way of getting 
the very best pictures of 
them. 



RIDGE TENT 

SENT Cj 
FOR O/* 

jT- -‘v •Bi’.tihJ-how (Sc luxe Pnra 

_ IV N’i'citr. All rolt)iii!?. Oom- 

Cydisis. Cimpjf'rs. Lciigtli 7 It. 
3 in slAciitut; tKitsc x 4 ft. 6 in. wivlc x 
3 fr. 6 in. V 12 in. w.tIIs!, dE2.15.0 or 

G/- (IrpcibU and 6'- monthly. NViih lly-F'iuft, 
£4.2.6 or 15/- d’l'osic uuU 9,9 muncliiy. 
Boili can'. 1/6. 

GERMAN VISLANDER 

SENT FOR 5/- 

TIio only liglKwin-ilit 
Oerinau ficMhlnoculnrwii U 
bending bar e,vo ad.jusi- 
ment. roiialib'. 
weight. Pow. rful 1 >tls( s, 
centre r-*e;iJ4. lU -ciit 6 in., 
widih 5 ill. Oasli urice 
55/». i^cnt. lor S'- denosit, b.alance 
ninntlil.r. Wilh saddier-inndo case. 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

cheese'Yabels 

on Approval, ' narltouIoTS, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List. 1,400 different sets, 6d, post free, 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

55 Portland Street, London, S.E.I 7 


BALANCB 

OF 

6XPORT 

ORDER 



2®‘"toRTABIE CaHtRlK 

Only SO'6 PDSTetc.7d Nomtetopdf 

This sirramlincd prainrd fliiit-licd camei’:i 

tiikiu,? fti’ir-chi.s-i Mutps using jiunnal lUnJak 
or lll'c-rri. etc., Jihns has gomiiim lino i!flitthi;.t 
if Ebfs. cri«iiTir,s oloar-rut de-tail, A lixoti locu.j 
nliicii t'liablfii iiuyoiiL’ to take goud piiotO'? 
.Ktrai.sht ai’.'ay. 8 expo-sure j'oil liiuis 2/!> 
extra. 

I'ltn.YC sfTtd for‘PBBE illustmlpii r.r/?TS of 
Ullitr Biiioeiildr.4. TeiHs, ‘Watelicpk, clntiiint?, 
(•to., TEKMb^. .Stale J.l.STS reijitirt ti. 

HEADOUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/17), 198-200 Cold, 
harbour Lane, Lougbbt^ougli Junction. London, S.E.5. Open nil Sat. 1 ji.m. it'i/./. 




Fo,” your birthday ask 
for a Rolinx box with 
tho disappearing lid. 

THE 

Vloilfnx 

PENCIL BOX 

Obtainable from StStionerf, Toy 
Shops and Scores. 

Sole Distributors: ARTHUR RODGERS. LTD., 10 OXFORD STREET. EARLESTOWN. LANCS. 


HEW REDUCES 
PRICES 


SENIOR Pencil Box for 

g-14 years . 

. 24 /- 

JUNIOR Pencil Box „ 

C-io „ 

• 12/- 

GEOMETRY SET 

9-14 .. 

. 25 /- 

SENIOR Paint Box „ 

8-14 „ 

. 22/6 

JUNIOR Paint Box „ 

G-io „ 

. 12/6 
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The Bran Tub 


MUCH SAFER 

'J’he house stood on the boundary 
between two counties, and for 
many years there was doubt as to 
which county the house belonged. 
One day an official called to tell 
the old lady living there that it 
was in Goodshire. 

“I’m so glad,” she said. “I’ve 
always heard that the air in Bad- 
shire is unhealthy.” 

FAMILIAR TREES 
'J'he ash is one of our most beau¬ 
tiful trees, combining grace 
with strength. It is found in most 
districts 


JACKO AND CHIMP GET UP EXTRA feARLY 



An old rocking-horse had given Jacko 
Avhat appeared to be a good idea. 




Men of Essex 

In the folloning paragraph, the 
names of four Essex cricheters arc 
hidden. Can yon find them? 

farm-worker let his cap rest 
bn the gate as he gazed at the 
machinery- and odds and ends 
which littered the field. “In so 
lean a period,” the farmer ex¬ 
plained. “every scrap of land must 
be used. We will have rye here.” 

Answer ue.vf week 

Some to come 

“J WISH I had lived in the 
Middle Ages,” sighed Johnny. 
“Why?” asked Father. 

“Well,” came the answer as 
Johnny bent over his homework, 
“then I. wouldn’t have had so 
much history to learn.” 

BEDTIME CORNER -- 


except . the 
extreme 
north of 
Sc o 11 a n d. 
Features 
which help 
to identify 
the ash are 
its pale-grey 
bark, stout 
twigs, and 
The leaves 
appear and are 
to drop. The 
average life of an ash tree is about 
200 years. 

Ash wood .has been used for 
many things, including oars, axe 
and hammer shafts, and, of course, 
for walking sticks. 




sooty-coloured buds, 
are very late to 
among the first 



Billy displays his talents 


giLLY was quite certain about 
it! 

“Mine svill be better than 
yours,” he declared. 

“Oh no. they will not,” re¬ 
torted Paul. ■ ' 

“Well, I know," said Billy, 
“we’ll ask Jean to. decide.” 
And the two boys parted to get 
on with their Coronation decor¬ 
ations. 

For the next two hours they 
were busy putting up flags, cut¬ 
ting and sticking pieces of red, 
w'hite, and blue paper, and 
really making the front of their 
houses, look gay. 

When they had finished they 
went across to Jean’s house to 


was 


ask her to decide which 
the best-decorated. 

Jean came out, and carefully 
studied each house in turn. 

Suddenly Billy had an idea. 
“Just a minute!” he cried, and 
dashed into his house. 

A few moments later he 
came out again—but this time 
he was part of the decorations. 

He was wearing a pair of 
blue shorts, his white cricket 
shirt, and a red scarf. “Carry 
on with the judging!” he cried. 

“The result is a dead heat,” 
announced Jean. :“I was going 
to say that Paul was the winner, 
but your latest decoration 
makes it a draw.” 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

ISIv first is in Comet, but not 
in jet; 

My second’s in owing, but not 
in debt; 

My third is in instrument, not 
in -tool; 

My fourth is in lessons, also in 
school; 

My fifth is in English and 
German and French; 

My six is'in platform, but never 
in bench;. 

My seventh's in football, also 
in cricket; 

My eighth is in bails and also 
in wicket; 

My ninth is in oranges, apricots 
too; 

My last is in animals, but not 
in the Zoo. 

My whole’s an occasion we 
have'ali been awaiting, 

A time of rejoicing and gay 
celebrating. uor/vuojnj 


Pusses in boots 



Tinn and Tosca appear to be 
quite .at home in a pair of gum 
l)ools and are certainly prepared 
for a rainy day. 


AU went wctl at first, but gradually 
tlie rocking became more violent. 

Not known 

“^NY letters for me?” asked Mr. 

Smith at a post office in a 
small Continental village. 

“No, Monsieur,” replied the 
cleik. “It’s curious, but every day 
this week you ,haye asked for 
letters and there has not been one, 
but there have been many, for a 
Monsieur Esq who never calls.” 

York {ed) Ham 

^ CRICKETING chap from 
Majorca 

Sent doH ii an astonishing yorher,^ 
Which fizzed off the pilch. 

Crossed three fields and a ditch. 
And bowied over a 20-stone 
porker,- 

What’s their line ? 

(Jan you name the people who 
would use the eight objects 
below in their occupations? 



And then whooslil over they rvent. 
“Most upsetting,” murmured Jacko. 

Flower legends 

'J'he goddess Venus once lost a 
mirror which beautified every¬ 
thing reflected in it. Cupid was 
sent to find it, eventually discover¬ 
ing it in the hands of a shepherd. 
Who was gazing in admiration at 
■his image. . 

Angered that such a possession 
should be handled by a herdsman, 
Cupid struck the mirror to the 
ground, ..Where it rested a carpet 
of lovely, flowers, appeared. These 
have since ' been known as 
Campanulas. 

The flower is said to re.semble 
the shape of .an ancient mirror, 
and is also known as Venus’s 
Looking-Glass. Others suggest'this 
name is due to-the plant’s shiny 
seeds. 

Sammy Simple 

gxiD Sammy who was frying hard 
to learn cricket from a patient 
friend:' “What happens if the 
■bowler gets out before the batter?” 


The Ch>fcfren*s Newsftggicr, june 6, 1953 , 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Bees AND Rose Leaves. “Look 
at ail these holes in the leaves of 
my rose bush,” complained Ann. 

“Bees make them,” her brother 
Don replied. 

“Surely bees don’t eat leaves!” 
protested Ann. 

“No, Ann,” chuckled Farmer 
Gray, who happened to overhear 
the remark. 

“Such holes are made by leaf- 
cutter be'es, a solitary species. 
Pieces of leaves are used to make 
a series of cells, either in dry soil 
or rotten wood. An egg is laid in 
each cell, and a supply of pollen 
is left for the grub to live on when 
it hatches out. If you keep a close 
watch on your rose bush, you will 
probably, see a leaf-ciitter bee at 
work.” - . 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Edward the Confessor. 

'2 Queen Victoria (64 yeaisl. 

3 The Tower of. London.. 

4 Originally; - Scottish' kings were 
crowned upon it, but in- 1297 
Edward I brought it to England 
and had. -the Coronation Chair 
made to hold it for use at our 
Coronations., . . ■ 

5 The Earl Mai-shal, the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

6 William,the Conqueror, on Christ¬ 
mas Day 1066. , 

7 The Mall. ' 

8 Eight. . . ■. , 

LAST WEEK'S .4NSWERS 


Il’idAcn places 
• (U) Eghani. 

Hidden piiiyrrs 
I’itlloii. 
-Archer, Moriiii 
What aui 1 ?. 

. , liislory, 
Chain'Quiz - 
Ifiirlecli, eharado, 

■ Dprbv; Byrd , ' 
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I CHAIN QUIZ ^ 

Solutions to the fotlonnng clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer heing the. first two 
of the ne.\t. and so on. 

1. Size of writing or printing 
paper, deriving its name from an 
old watermark 'consisting of a 
jester's cap and bells. 

2. One of the most important 
gods in Greek mythology; his 
usual symbols were the bow and 
lyre, 

3. Name of 18 French kings, of 
whom the first was a son of 
Charlemagne, the XVlth was 
executed, and the XVlIth never 
reigned. 

4. A “neck” of land; one at 
Corinth, joining the Peloponnesus 
to North Greece, gave its name to 
a festival of games contemporary 
with the ancient Olympics. 

' Aitswrr next hy'cA’ 



the word for Toffee 
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^dioA'id 'A ''£td JAt ^Vlci-Uhien^ 


Maker; of Super-Kreem and Krcemy Toffees, 
the toffees with the “Kreeiny’' texture. 














































































